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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

“ERIOUS riots occurred in Paris on Sunday and Monday. 
s A crowd of Anarchists were attending the funeral of one of 
their number, M. Cournet, in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise on 
Sunday, when an inspector of police asked them to put away their 
red flags. They refused, and in the consequent scufile the police 
were so severely handled that it became necessary to charge the 
mob with the bayonet. No one was killed, but a number of 
mourners were injured, and on Monday the Anarchists made 
another procession to the cemetery. The police had orders to 
tolerate banners, but not flags; but the Anarchists, some of whom 
were armed with revolvers, defied the orders. The police did not 
attack again, and the day passed off quietly; but the temper 
of the Exireme Party was very bad, and they declared in all 
their papers that the people had been massacred, and they 
threaten that cn Monday next, when all Paris will attend the 
funeral of Victor Hugo in the Pantheon, they will display the 
red flag and take the consequences. Fortunately, the number 
of troops under arms will be Jarge, as the Chamber has voted 
that the funeral shall be a public one. 


There is no evidence that the great body of workmen desire a 
collision with the authorities. They are not Anarchists, and 
have recently refused to send Anarchist delegates to inter- 
national meetings. The Chamber, too, supports the Govern- 
ment; and in an Order of the Day, passed on Tuesday, by 588 
votes to 10—the Extreme Left not voting—has exhorted it to 
be firm, and “make the national flag respected ”; but the situa- 
tion is difficult. The Anarchists provoke armed attack; but at 
the same time, the Government, though it must maintain order, 
does not want either to shed blood er to lose the votes of the 
Ultras just before the General Election. There is no knowing 
how the populace of Paris will act if any one is killed; 
yet the Anarchists may compel the Police to call upon 
the scldiery. The popular temper has not risen yet, 
however, for the Municipality on Wednesday accepted a mild 
resolution condemning the police for “ violence” by only 36 votes 
to 25. Had the people been excited the vote would have been 
50 to 11, and the police would have been declared “ murderers.” 





The Paris correspondent of the 'imes, who is a clever man, 
with a weakness for pretending omniscience, professes to know 
all that passed in the recent interview between Prince Bismarck 
and Lord Rosebery. According to this account, the German 
Chancellor was as brutally “frank” as usual, and gave 





Lord Rosebery three distinct slaps in the face. He told him 
that the English must quit Egypt, where they had “raised the 
most formidable difficulties and caused the most bitter decep- 
tions,” and Egypt must be neutralised “under a strong and 
popular Khedive,” probably Halim, the French nominee. The 
Suez Canal must be internationalised and confided to the 
Khedive, England having only “a preponderance in maintain- 
ing the independence” of that water-way. Moreover, Russia 
must not be “strangled” in Asia, and Germans must be 
allowed “liberty and equality” in commercial competition 
with Englishmen. It is difficult to understand what object 
Prince Bismarck can have in thus avowing hostility to Great 
Britain, which, by passively supporting an alliance between 
France and Russia, could bring “unnumbered woes” on 
Germany; and the narrative has evidently, as indeed the Times 
admits, been largely coloured by French influence. It begins 
to be evident, however, that Prince Bismarck is savage with 
disappointment at something Mr. Gladstone has done—it may 
be with the peace —and is not disinclined to risk a quarrel with 
his Government to gratify his enmity. That is not statesman- 
ship, even if he thinks Lord Salisbury would make an alliance 
with him. He is making the qnarrel popular in England, 
and alliance impossible. 


Sir Stafford Northcote spoke at an open-air meeting at 
Braunton in North Devon on Whit Tuesday, and denied in very 
vehement language that he had ever opposed the grant of the 
franchise to the new electors. He gave an account, which was 
by no means candid, of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill cf 13867, 
representing it as from the first a Bill founded cn the 
principle of household suffrage which it now incorporates. 
He never hinted that Mr. Disraeli only “ educated” his 
party to listen to that Bill by weighting it with a lot 
of counterpoises, such as plural voting and the rest, which 
xe trusted to the Liberal party to remove, and which the 
Liberal party did remove. Sir Stafford forgot that in 186s 
Mr. Disraeli and all his friends had violently assailed the Liberal 
Reform Bill for its Democratic and he contrived to 
forget that no sooner was Mr. Disraeli’s Bill,—as amended by 
Mr. Gladstone,—passed, than Liberals took up the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, and urged it year after 
year, to the great chagrin and discouragement of the Tory 
Party, who, on one excuse or another, always deprecated that 
step. Sir Stafford’s representation that the Tory leaders, 
by their resistance of last Session, had compelled Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government to grant an adequate Redistribution Bill,— 
though they knew all through that it was the great object of 
the Liberals to pass the largest Redistribution Bill they could 
persuade the Teries to accept,—seems to us still more disin- 


provisions ; 


genuous. 
Sir Stafford Northeote made the usual attack on the foreign 
policy of the Government, speaking, indeed, of their ‘‘ malig- 


nant folly ia turning against everything done by their prede- 
cessors, ’—which was strong language for Sir Stafford, and very 
unjust language,—ard he described his opponents’ whole policy 
in Egypt as one of purposeless expense, incurred only that the 
English troops might return again “ with their tail between their 
legs.” Further, he appealed to the electors to bring back the 
Tories to power, that they might put everything straight which 
the Liberals had made crooked. If this means anything, it means 
an appeal to the country to authorise the Tories to annex 
Egypt, conquer the Soudan, and quarrel with Europe, if Europe 
is inclined to quarrel over sucha policy. That is a very big policy, 
indeed; but Sir Stafford does net put it forward plainly. He 
only asks for leave to gain for our forces in Egypt the glory 
which their valour has deserved, bat which the “ malignant 
folly” of the Government has thrown away. 





Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches on Thursday were in the 
same strain with his speech on Wednesday, and attributed a 
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great many “thumping lies” to his opponents. But what in 
the world did he mean when he said that Mr. James Lowther 
had never proposed any policy which would have had the effect 
of raising the price of bread? “I can tell my friend who 
interrupted me,” he is reported to have said, “that if he says 
Mr. Lowther wishes to raise the price of the people’s loaf, he 
is altogether wrong.” ‘Well, Mr. James Lowther certainly said 
he wished for a fixed duty on corn,—we believe it was a fixed 
duty of five shillings a quarter. If that was not intended to 
raise the price of bread, of what use was it? If it was so 
intended, then, though we are quite sure that Sir Stafford 
Northcote did not intend to deceive, somebody has told him a 
“thumping lie” as to Mr. James Lowther’s policy. 


The little war in Canada has ended in the complete victory 
of the Dominion Government. The Indians looked to the 
Half-breeds for “light and leading,” and upon Riel’s capture 
Poundmaker offered terms. They were bluntly refused, and he 
was required to surrender unconditionally. He accordingly 
came in on the 26th with thirty other chiefs, and was, with 
seven of his companions, imprisoned, they having been guilty 
of murder. The remaining chiefs were sent back to the Re- 
serve, with instructions to report themselves once a week till 
further orders; and the rebellion is over, probably for ever, as 
the completion of the Pacific Railway, now expected in a 
few weeks, will bring clouds of settlers. The Dominion is 
greatly pleased with the affair, which has enabled Mr. A. P. 
Caron, Minister of Militia, to display both his energy and his 
power of organisation, and indeed, both are creditable to him. 
He ventured, like the earlier officers of the American Colonies, 
to rely upon volunteers, and found their courage and dash quite 
perfect; while as against undrilled men, their training was 
sufficient. We hope, however, that lenity will be shown to the 
Indians, who, though inconvenient, have rights. 

The correspondent of the Times at Hong Kong declares that 
in the event of war between England and Russia, China would 
make a desperate effort to reconquer Manchuria, the province 
captured by Ignatieff in 1858. The Chinese could, says the 
writer, bring the whole army employed against Tonquin, 130,000 
men, to the North, to support a Northern Army even now can- 
toned along the border of Manchuria; and the combined force 
under English officers would reconquer the whole valley of the 
Amour. ‘The prospect has a certain attraction, because the loss 
of the valley involves that of the ports, and would leave the 
Russian Fleet in the North Pacific, always an object of anxiety 
to our own Admiralty, in the air, with no dock and no coaling- 
station; but Russia would not thereby be much weakened, St. 
Petersburg would hardly feel the blow any more than she felt 
the sale of Alaska to the United States. Moreover, an alliance 
with China would require very strict stipulations as to her 
mode of warfare. She is too apt, when really in earnest, to 
erase hostile populations. 


Admiral Hobart contributes to Blackwood’s Magazine for 
this month a paper on torpedoes which should be carefully 
studied by every one interested in naval warfare. The Admiral 
is the only man alive who has commanded a fleet attacked by 
able European officers using the most scientific torpedo-boats 
—this occurred to him in the Russo-Turkish war—and his 
opinion is, therefore, of high value. He is convinced that while 
the fixed torpedo, which is nothing but a submerged mine, may 
be of the highest value for defending harbours, the prevalent 
dread of the torpedo-boat is nothing but “a scare.” It is 
difficult to use in action, in face of the fire from Nordenfeldt 
guns, and it cannot be used agaiast a ship at rest. Such a ship 
would be encircled by boats connected by a submerged wire- 
rope, which overturns and sinks the torpedo-boat, the latter, 
from its tremendous speed, being as liable to be capsized by an 
obstacle as a railway-train. Admiral Hobart defended himself 
in this way with perfect success, and gives the most comical 
account of a gallant Russian officer, who, when half-drowned 
by the capsizing of his boat, stuttered out, as his first inquiry, 
“Why the devil did not the ship blow up?” The theory had 
mastered him completely; but though a brave howler, the 
batting beat him. The French Admiralty has got hold of a 
rtuff, too—a composition, according to the Telegraph, from the 
cocoa-nut fibre—which closes up perfectly after a shell has gone 
through it, and may make eyen a torpedo innocuous, 





Victor Hugo died on Saturday, at the age of 83. He was the 
last of the great Frenchmen, the last of the men honoured and 
even loved by the whole country without distinction of party 
or school, or religious prepossessions. We have attempted pay 
estimate of his genius elsewhere, and need only mention here 
that the Chamber has voted him a public funeral, which takes 
place on Monday, and has affirmed a decree secularising the 
Pantheon, now a Church dedicated to Ste. Genevidve, in order 
to admit his remains. The decree offends the Catholics, who 
might, however, remember that no law can affect a function 
of the Church; but it was voted by four to one. No priest 
attended Victor Hugo when dying, and he belonged to no 
Church; but he left behind him a paper in which he asked g 
prayer from all souls, and asserted his belief in a God who 
answers prayer. He was, in fact, a Unitarian Protestant by 
conviction; and it is a curious fact in his history that hig 
mother, a Voltairian, registered him as a Huguenot at his 
school in order to avoid his attendance on Catholic services, 
He made an ample fortune by his excessive and continuous 
labour, and leaves behind him £200,000, besides copyrights for 
which the bookselling world of the Continent will compete. It 
will be long before France finds a voice which, like Victor 
Hugo’s, can utter through the world her multitudinous and 
mixed qualities, her greatnesses, and her littlenesses all pell-mell, 


A shrewd writer in the Times, who signs himself “ A Con- 
servative,” endeavours to weigh accurately the political disposi- 
tion of the new voters. He comes to the conclusion that they 
are “ quite as likely to be Radical as Conservative,’ and that 
they will be greatly influenced by vague hopes of bettering 
their condition. Our own enquiries tell us the same tale, 
wherever the country Nonconformist clergy are powerful; 
but we imagine the differences between localities will be 
very marked. Is it not, however, almost time to give 
up this vain guessing, and inquire scientifically, after the fashion 
Darwin adopted with his worms. Suppose a square inch is 
surveyed. In other words, suppose three clever agents in Lan- 
cashire, Devonshire, and Norfolk ascertain each in a single 
Hundred exactly how the people are inclined to vote. That will 
not tell us everything, for they will vote under the ballot, and 
the British peasant is secretive; but it will tell us a great deal. 


In the Convocation of the province of York, speeches have 
been delivered by the Archbishop and by the Bishop of Man- 
chester to prove that there is no evidence of any change of mind 
in Archbishop Tait during his last illness in relation to the tolera- 
tion of Ritualism, or of any compact between him and the Bishop 
of London as to the presentation of Mr. Mackonochie, after his 
deprivation of St. Albans, to a cure in Hast London. Doubt- 
less those speakers were quite accurate in their facts, but the 
inferences which these facts suggested are erroneous. Arch- 
bishop Tait doubtless promoted eagerly in one part of his life 
the mischievous Public Worship Regulation Act, and in another 
part of his life was greatly disgusted with the use actually made 
of it. But the change of mind which took place in him as to the 
moral effect of that Act took place long before his mortal illness. 
As Canon MacColl shows, in an admirable letter to this week’s 
Guardian, fully a year before his death he had learned to regret 
greatly the prosecutions which took place under that Act, and 
had determined that, so far as he could prevent it, these prose- 
cutions should cease. And assuredly he was well aware of 
Bishop Jackson’s intention to present Mr. Mackonochie to 
the living in East London, and heartily approved that intention. 
Archbishop Tait was far too considerable a statesman to doubt 
that, in spite of his own formerly hopeful view of it, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act had failed, and failed disastrously. 

The Church Association seem to have had a very stormy 
anniversary this year. The party of persecution were very loud 
in their demands for a policy of action, for more prosecutions, 
for attacks even on the Bishops if necessary ; in short, for war to 
the knife with all protectors of Ritualism. But then a great 
quarrel arose as to whether this cry did not proceed chiefly from 
the very men whose income was swelled by the costs paid in these 
prosecutions. A very scandalous sort of discussion, full of mutual 
recriminations, took place, and, in the end, the partisans of the 
blood-thirsty policy seem to have been left in a ridiculous 
minority. Even the Church Association is aware that its various 
prosecutions have all redounded to the advantage of its foes, and 
have done nothing but harm to itself. 
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The Irish Party, as it is called,—it might better be called, we 
think, the anti-Irish Party, so fatal is its policy tu the true 
interests of Ireland,—would do well to study a speech, to which 
the Liverpool Daily Post has done good service by calling atten- 
tion, delivered by Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin to an audience in | 
Montreal, on the last anniversary of St. Patrick's Day. In it 
he claims for Ireland an undeniable share in the British Empire, | 
and insists that those Irishmen who aim at making them- | 
selves aliens in that empire, are undoing all the work which so | 
many great Irishmen have contributed to do. 2 Are our people,” 
asks Mr. Davin, “ going to make themselves aliens in an empire 
for which they are pouring out their blood, which they have 
puilt up, and which is, therefore, in part an Trish Empire? Is 
+t not madness to throw away your birthright purchased at so 
great a price ?” The answer is, of course, that if they are to 
become aliens in that empire, it must ke at least their own 
doing. Never was there a time when there was so little 
excuse for them in so separating themselves. Never was there a 
Government which did so much towards extinguishing the wrongs 
of Ireland, or endeavouring to unite the Irish and the English 
in a true union. But, of course, if dynamite outrages of 
Hiberno-American origin are to be multiplied in our cities, and 
the policy of obstruction is to be deliberately pursued by the 
so-called Irish Party in our Parliament, in order that a final 
alienation of Irish from British feeling may be brought about, 
it is impossible to doubt what the result must be. Why do not 
orators of Mr. Davin’s stamp arise in Ireland and wrench Ireland 
from the grasp of the cold-blooded politician who now rules 
her with a rod of iron ? 

We have various illustrations this week of the temper of the ex- 
treme Irish Party. Mr.T. D. Sullivan, speaking in County Carlow 
last Sunday, is reported to have described Mr. Errington, M.P. 
—who spends much time at Rome, and is rightly regarded by 
the Pope as well informed as to the aims and temper of the 
British Government and as to the state of Ireland,—as a 
“poison-bearing enemy, a spy, and a miserable tool,” and to 
have asserted that he is paid by the Government out of the 
secret-service money. Mr. O’Brien said on the same day at 
Tulla that the British Government was coming to Ireland, as 
usual, with a small bribe in one hand and a big whip in the other. 
The bribe is the Land Purchase Bill, and the whip the Coercion 
Bill, as Mr. O’Brien calls it. Of the two, he said, he preferred 
the Coercion Bill,—of course because, in his opinion, it tends to 
disunion, while the, other might tend to union. These are 
the statesmen who pose as the Irish patriots of the present day. 
If we could but find a few Mr. Davins amongst the Irish 
Members, men of this calibre would not command the popu- 
larity which they undoubtedly enjoy. 


At the General Assembly of the Established Church of Scot- 
land it was mentioned by Principal Tulloch that 1,192 petitions 
against Mr. Dick Peddie’s Disestablishment Bill, signed by no 
fewer than 649,881 persons, had been presented to Parliament, 
while only 92 petitions, signed by 1,655 persons, had been pre- 
sented in its favour. We fear that this hardly represents the 
actual proportion of Scotchmen who are opposed to, and in 
favour of, Disestablishment; but at least it shows how very con- 
siderable a force there is against the party of action. Again, 
the vote by which the General Assembly of the Established 
Church carried Dr. Cunningham’s proposal to refer to the 
Presbyteries an overture opening the pulpits of the Established 
Church to ministers of the other Presbyterian Churches, 
shows how completely the three Churches are united in doctrine 
and worship. We cannot help thinking, then, that some solu- 
tion of the question of the Scotch Establishment of the nature 
suggested by Lord Aberdeen ought to be possible, though we 
cannot pretend to see any sign of approximation between the 
two parties. In fact, we fear that there is a certain kind of 
religious superstition growing up on one side in favour of total 
abstinence from State aid, like the superstition in favour of 
total abstinence from alcohol; while, on the other side, there is 
a sort of moody resentment against those who entertain any 
such superstition, and who think themselves justified in looking 
down on the recipients of the old endowments. We wish with 
all our hearts that some common understanding between the 
two parties,—who are really moved more by imaginative cries 
than by solid differences of conviction,—could be arranged. But 
we are not very hopeful. Nothing seems more impassable than 
various imaginary political lines. 


. 

On Tuesday a fine bust of the poet Gray, by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, was unveilel in Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where Gray had passed a considerable portion of his Cambridge 
life, and where he died. Mr. Gosse,—who had originated this 
memorial,—Lord Houghton, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. 
Lowell all spoke on the occasion, Lord Houghton describing 
Gray as a poet of “ sentiment and form,” though not as a poet 
whose poetry sprang from any “ great height of imagination or 
any great depth of being, or even from that kaleidoscope of 
verbal fancy which delights in an infinite variety and succession 
of development.” Perhaps Sir Frederick Leighton described 
Gray’s genius better, because more vividly, when he spoke of Gray’s 
“elevated, and grave, and shadowy ” moods, and asked if any 
one could find elsewhere such “ subtle faculty and gentle might” ? 
“ Nature knew him for her lover, and unsealed to him her inmost 
secrets.” “ A fuller charm breathed for him out of the meadows 
and from the mountains lost in antique gloom, and let in a new 
day. That gloom was turned before his eyes to glory. The new 
dawn was at hand. The path was clearing for ‘T'urner, for Con- 
stable, for Crome.” In a word, Gray so interpreted natural 
beauty that the painters learned to find in nature a new mystery 
and a new inspiration. 

Mr. Russell Lowell made, as usual, the finest criticism of 
the evening when he said that he admired Gray not the less, 
but the more, for the commonplaceness in the sentiment of his 
most popular poem. No great poet could help striking the 
note of a commonplace sentiment if he wished to speak to all 
men and all ages. When Homer described Andromache as 
smiling through her tears at the child, he appealed to a 
commonplace sentiment in mankind, but none the less mankind 
had loved and remembered this passage for three thousand 
years. There isa Spanish proverb, said Mr. Lowell, which rebukes 
those who ask for something better than bread. Those who 
asked for something better than bread might well be discon- 
tented with Gray, but for his part he was quite satisfied with 
him. Gray had satisfied him in his youth, and he satisfied him 
still in age. And Mr. Lowell is right. It is the rare expression 
given to universal feeling, and not at all the rarity of the feel- 
ing itself, which discriminates the poet who pleases all tastes 
from the poet who pleases only a few. 


If there is no misunderstanding or error in Mr. Harrison's 
letter to Friday’s 7imes,—and there does not seem to be much 
room for anything of the kind,—Mr. Herbert Spencer has not 
used him well. To aid and abet the republication in the 
United States of Mr. Harrison’s controversial essays against Mr. 
Spencer, without Mr. Harrison’s leave, and to interlard them 
with hostile notes, is hardly what we should have expected from 
Mr. Spencer. It is hard enough that the publishers of the 
United States should republish English works at pleasure, but 
it is still harder that they should republish them accompanied by 
hostile criticisms to which their authors have not consented ; and 
this could not have been done without Mr. Spencer’s co-opera- 
tion. We are astonished at the unscrupulousness of an author 
whom we should have described as nothing if not scrupulous in 
such matters. 


The anti-Semitic movement appears to be still strong in 
Austria. Great efforts have, for instance, been made to defeat 
Herr Schéner, the leader of the agitation, who sits for Waidhéfen, 
in Lower Austria. The journals of Vienna, which are chiefly con- 
trolled by Jews, naturally detest him, and of late there has been 
an agreement never to mention his name. He was considered, 
therefore, a beaten man; but at the election on Wednesday it 
was found that 292 secondary electors had voted for him, against 
115,—or, in other words, that he was elected by nearly three to 
one. The incident is of little importance; but it shows the 
lingering strength of a feeling which in Austria is a compound 
of old Catholic animosity and modern irritation at the power 
of wealth. In Prussia the agitation seems to be dying 
away ; but in Russia and Roumania it revives on the smallest 
provocation, and always expresses itself, as it used to do in 
England, in direct physical violence. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————_——_—_ 


THE RADICALS AND IRELAND. 


W* suppose we are bound to believe that there really 

has been a grave difference of opinion in the Cabinet 
as to the renewal of the provisions of the Irish Crimes Act. 
The amount of testimony on the subject, proceeding from 
quarters where it is hardly possible that there were not the 
best means of knowing the truth, is considerable, while there 
has been no authoritative contradiction of any kind. At the 
same time, we do not think that there should have been any 
reason for so serious a division of opinion; and we will 
explainwhy. That Liberals should ever approve of what may 
be called “coercive legislation,” except when they are thoroughly 
convinced that it is essential for the protection of the innocent 
and the enforcement of justice, is of course impossible. At the 
same time it seems to us equally impossible that Liberals 
should ever be willing to let a carnival of crime break out 
afresh, even though they may have to enforce coercive pro- 
visions by way of preventing it. So far as we can judge, the 
difficulty might be met, and met very efficiently, by the plan 
we have repeatedly advocated, the plan of asking Parliament 
to pass a Bill, applicable to all three kingdoms, which would 
embody the three most useful provisions in the Irish Crimes 
Act, and which would drop all the others,—we mean the pro- 
visions empowering a change of venue and the summoning 
of special juries wherever the responsible authority had 
reason to fear that ordinary juries would be under such 
influences as to prevent them from delivering a perfectly 
free and unbiassed verdict; making intimidation an offence 
of which the Stipendiary Magistrate could dispose sum- 
marily, without trial by Jury; and permitting the ex- 
amination of witnesses on oath in the case of crimes of 
which no individual had been as yet accused. If that were 
done, we are persuaded that the change in the law of England, 
and the very much slighter change,—if, indeed, there were any 
change at all, of which we are not sure,—in the law of 
Scotland, would be a change wholly in the right direction, and 
that there would be no danger in remitting all the other special 
provisions in the case of Ireland,—unless, perhaps, it were the 
power to prohibit public meetings likely to lead to a breach of 
the peace, a power which, if in Lord Spencer’s judgment it is 
deemed needful, might be embodied in an Act of one or two 
clauses, which no one could properly describe as a Coercion Act. 
Even Lord Monteagle, we observe, who has a short paper in 
the Nineteenth Century on the subject, thinks that the three 
provisions we have named are far the most important for pre- 
venting the return of anarchy in Ireland, and does not seem to 
attach very much importance to the power of prohibiting 
public meetings, though he is not clear that there is no 
necessity for it. 

But surely, if our view be correct, there ought not to have 
been any grave division in the Cabinet on the subject. There 
is not a Whig in the Cabinet who can wish to humiliate 
Ireland by specially coercive provisions which have not proved 
essential to the peace of the country. There is not a Radical 
in it who can make light of the danger that if the Crimes 
Act be simply allowed to drop, we may find the autumn and 
winter of 1885 repeating for us the horrors of the autumn and 
winter of 1881. We cannot believe for a moment that the 
most conservative-minded member of the Cabinet,—say, for 
instance, as the matter relates to Ireland, on which he is likely 
to feel a deep horror of anything like premature relaxation of 
precautionary measures,—Lord Hartington, would wish to keep 
those provisions of the Irish Crimes Act to which the Govern- 
ment have hardly ever resorted. Nor do we believe that the 
most Radical member of the Cabinet—say, for instance, Sir 
Charles Dilke—would be disposed to take upon himself the 
responsibility of refusing to so sagacious and moderate a man 
as Lord Spencer any special provision which, in the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s belief, is really necessary to secure the country 
against a relapse into crime. We find it very difficult to think 
either, on the one hand, that Lord Spencer asks for the 
renewal of genuinely coercive provisions in Ireland which have 
been practically found of little or no use, or that either Sir 
Charles Dilke or Mr. Chamberlain would be disposed to refuse 
the concession to him of any special power which, not being 
needful for the suppression of crime in Great Britain, is still 
regarded by so unprejudiced a judge as Lord Spencer, essential 
to the peace of Ireland. After all, there can be no liberty 
without the effectual protection of peaceful citizens from out- 
rage; and Liberals are as much bound to support a cautious 








Administration in protecting the innocent from yi 
as they are to abolish useless and cruel fetters 
dividual discretion. Surely it would be easy,—and if eas 

most desirable,—to apply to all three kingdoms those ne 
visions of the Irish Crimes Act which have proved most effi. 
cient in preserving order, and for the want of which we in 
England have failed to detect the authors of very serious 
crimes. And surely if that were done there would remain 
very little necessity for exceptional legislation for Ireland, and 
that little ought to be at once accorded to Lord Spencer, if he 
on his own responsibility, declares his belief that without it 
there may be a new outbreak of violence there. It seems to 
us folly to say that we ought always to wait for the evidence 
that repressive legislation is necessary, and never to adopt it asa 
precaution. If that were so, the Irish Irreconcileables might 
have maintained,—and we believe did maintain in 1882,— 
that the rush of crime which had broken out so suddenly 
would die away as suddenly as it had broken out, without ex- 
ceptional precautions. All legislation of this kind must be more 
or less precautionary. Even in the midst of exceptional crime 
it is open to any one to maintain that though it has lasted month 
after month, it will disappear in a day. Lord Spencer knows, 
what English politicians cannot know, how far the change 
of venue, the summoning of Special Juries, the punish- 
ment of intimidation summarily by the Magistrates, and 
the examination of witnesses where no person had been accused 
of the crime, have suddenly pacified regions where crime wag 
chronic; he has seen from day to day the operation of these 
provisions ; he has had to deal with the actual collisions between 
Nationalists and Orangemen, and knows exactly how much 
cause for regret he has had when a meeting had not been pro- 
hibited concerning which he had been in doubt; he can judge far 
better than any of us whether peace and order will suffer, and 
will suffer increasingly, from the loss of the Crimes Act. Hence 
it seems to us, we confess, a very grave and a very unwise 
exercise of responsibility, to give notice that in the absence 
of special crime in Ireland the renewal of any of these pre- 
cautions against crime will be resisted. We dislike as much 
as any one can dislike exceptional laws for the prevention of 
crime, especially if they endanger the liberty of those who 
are not criminals, But we dislike still more the chronic 
impunity of crime, and believe that it involves far greater 
grievances to quiet and honest citizens. That is why 
we wish to see England armed,—as Scotland is already armed, 
—with some of the better provisions of the Irish Crimes 
Act. And if there be in Ireland a much greater danger of 
violence under specially existing circumstances than there isin 
either England or Scotland, we hold that no Government would 
be justified in not asking for exceptional powers to guard 
against the occurrence of those specially existing circumstances, 


olence, 
on in- 


Looking, then, to the actual facts of the case, at 
the absolute uselessness of the most objectionable provision 
in the Irish Crimes Act, at the very slight use made 
of many very stringent provisions, at the urgent need of 
England for some of the most useful and least objectionable of 
these provisions, and at the confidence which all reasonable 
men feel in Lord Spencer’s courage, moderation, and sympathy 
with Irish feeling,—we do hold that there ought to be no 
room for a serious divergence of opinion in the Cabinet, and 
certainly no excuse for anything like a disagreement between 
its members at so critical a moment as this. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN PARIS. 


HERE is a danger, perhaps a grave danger, latent in 
disturbances such as occurred in Paris on Monday and 
Tuesday ; but it is not exactly the danger Englishmen seem to 
fear. Neither the Red Revolution nor the Black, neither 
Communist nor Anarchist, will overset society in France. 
That society rests on a rock, the fixed determination of five 
millions of adult males—who all own property, who have all 
been soldiers, and who all, upon this subject, are quite pitiless 
—that it shall not be overturned. In France, as a whole, the 
anti-social party is powerless, whether with the ballot or the 
bullet ; and even in Paris it could hardly obtain even a tem- 
porary victory. It is true that on Sunday many of the 
signs which in Paris herald insurrection were ominously 
present,—the exhibition of the Red Flag, the rush on the 
Police, the cry of “ Massacre!” when the rioters were attacked, 
the impassioned appeal to the people to arm and to protect 
their brethren. The crowd assembled at the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise was clearly ready for civil war, and had the true 
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« people” been ready, civil war might have begun there and 
i But there was no sign that the people were ready, no 
f the mass into the streets, no evidence that the body 
surge 0 ce ; . : ven 
f workmen desired or would promote an insurrection. 
. they are out of temper, which is not clear, for the vote of 
a Manicipality is less Radical than usual, and a large 
minority ventured to vote for the Police, the masses do not 
ossess the means for a victorious struggle. There is no 
National Guard, the workmen are not armed, and the 
troops in garrison, many of them Bretons, are not in 
sympathy with the enraged party who, with unintelligible 
folly, keep up a system of petty insults directed against 
the uniform. The garrison of Paris is strong enough to 
hold the city down, and there are two new reasons, at least, 
why the population, even if inclined, would hesitate to attack 
it. One is, that they know if the soldiery were used at all 
they would be used ruthlessly. The rise of the Commune in 
1871 left an indelible impression on the minds of all French 
statesmen that Paris in insurrection must be “ taken ” like any 
other hostile town, and they would take it by the unhesitating 
application of military force. The slaughter in 1871 was terrible, 
and 1871 has never been forgotten. The other reason is, that the 
populace know Paris could be taken. The defeat of the Commune 
dissipated their belief in their own invincibility, and inspired a 
dread of the Army which the universal military training of 
the fourteen years has only deepened. Every young Parisian 
workman has passed through the military mill; and this dis- 
cipline, though it may make him formidable if he rises, gravely 
increases his reluctance to rise. He knows what the differ- 
ence between an army and a mob is, what regular arms can 
effect, what artillery can accomplish, and what sort of power 
the possession of the girdle of fortresses round Paris gives to 
the regular authorities. Men who have been soldiers will not 
charge soldiers without arms, and recognise clearly that impro- 
vised arms will accomplish little against men carrying Chasse- 
pots and systematically re-supplied with cartridges. The man 
of the streets with a musket is no longer the equal of the 
soldier, and he knows it; and passion must grow hot in Paris 
before the Army is again deliberately faced. 

The real danger in Paris when rioting has begun is, lest the 
necessary repression should so irritate the workmen, thousands 
of whom are still Communists at heart, that they determine 
to resist, even though hopeless of success. They are not 
Anarchists, but they are Reds, and animated by a strong 
class-feeling ; and they are apt to think when Anarchists are 
shot that the workmen are being oppressed by the bourgeoisie. 
They may, therefore, on any unlucky day take sides against 
the police; and it is on this the Anarchists reckon when 
they attack the latter. They cannot defeat the authori- 
ties, but they can set fire to the prairie. If they succeed 
in this attempt,—if, that is, the workmen as a_ body 
attack the Police,—then, although society is in no danger, 
the Republic is. A hundred thousand Parisians, all 
trained soldiers, however badly armed, cannot be put down 
without an appeal to the Army, without much bloodshed, and 
some generalship ; and when they are put down, the soldiers 
remain for the time masters of the situation. They feel their 
renewed power, they are irritated by the hatred of the people, 
—which after a defeat becomes malignant,—and they doubt 
whether a régime under which such disorders can occur 
can be considered trustworthy. So also do the peasantry. 
The peasantry of France have not only accepted the Republic, 
but they have, as the elections show, gradually become more 
Radical ; but it is always on the understood conditions that 
the Republic shall protect property, and that Frenchmen, and 
not only Parisians, are to rule the State. When they hear of 
disturbances in Paris, they begin to doubt if the conditions 
are fulfilled ; and if the disturbances are serious or continued, 
they look round for a man who will fulfil them. They 
expect the Government not only to defeat Paris, but to 
prevent Paris from rising; and if it fails in that duty, they 
are ready to overturn it, without caring in their alarm 
who is to succeed. The Government, therefore, is in 
this position, that it must act strongly, or it will be 
suspected of weakness. Yet if it acts too strongly, it may 
irritate the workmen, and so bring on the very contest in arms 
which it desires to avoid. We do not wonder, therefore, that 
it looks forward to Victor Hugo’s funeral on Monday with a 
feeling of anxiety. The Anarchists intend to defy it by 
parading the Red Flag. If they are not arrested, the 
Government will seem weak; yet if they are arrested, 
the Police will be attacked; they must be defended, and 
if the defence involves bloodshed, the true workmen may 





decide to defend their comrades, and insurrection be again 
in the streets. The insurrection cannot succeed, but in 
putting it down the soldiery regain power, the peasantry 
are alarmed, and the very foundations of the Republic are 
momentarily shaken. Fortunately, as we have said, the workmen, 
unless carried away by some sudden excitement, will be most 
unlikely to face the soldiers; and the Republican Government, 
no less than the Imperial, has the soldiers always at hand. 
Paris will be held on Monday as if it were a magazine, and in 
no case, as we read the circumstances, can there be more than 
a most regrettable conflict. 

Probably there will be not even that; and gradually the 
tradition which gives such enormous importance to rioting in 
Paris will, we may hope, die away, and a riot there be re- 
garded as it is in Berlin or Vienna, or any one of our own 
Northern towns, There are probably as many Socialists 
in Berlin of the violent type as there are in Paris; there 
are thousands of them in Vienna, and in both cities 
rioting has frequently assumed formidable proportions. Yet 
the world is not moved by a riot in either capital, but waits 
tranquilly for its suppression, and then studies with languid 
interest the sentences on the rioters. The reason is that they 
can never succeed ; that at a certain point in the disturbance 
soldiers would be called out; and that the soldiers would not 
fraternise, and could not be defeated. Society in Germany or 
Austria will not be overturned, nor will the Government be 
overthrown by anything the populace in the capitals are 
able to do; and the inierest in the riots of Viennese 
or Berliners is, therefore, very slight. That situation, 
as we believe, has now extended to Paris; and a con- 
viction that it is so must sooner or later reach the 
peasantry. Whenever it has reached them, the agitation 
now felt throughout Europe whenever Paris is disturbed must 
gradually die away. If the populace cannot seize the 
Government—which we maintain has now become impossible 
—and if the peasantry cease to be afraid it will seize it, there 
is nothing in a Parisian riot, any more than any other riot, 
to alarm the world, or even France. The fighting is less likely 
to spread than in almost any State; and as to civil waz, 
there are in France no materials for it. Outside Paris and 
Lyons there is no class without property strong enough to 
rise ; and the peasants have no conceivable interest in rising. 
All power is in their hands, they have nothing to dread but 
Paris ; and if Paris ceases to be dreaded, France must be in 
all respects what in many respects it is now,—the most orderly 
of lands. It is not their actual strength, but the tradition 
that a riot in Paris may upset a Government, which gives to 
all Parisian rioters their prestige. 





THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE SICK. 


ly will, we think, be found necessary to bring in a short 

Bill virtually, though not nominally, repealing the 
clause in the Registration Act which disfranchises the labourer 
who has accepted medical relief from the parish, and we are 
anxious that this Bill should take a particular form. The 
principle of that clause is, we maintain, sound, persons in 
receipt of poor relief being, in fact, dependants of the State, 
and no more entitled to rule it than children are entitled to 
rule the house. Labourers must be self-dependant, like every- 
body else, and wretched as the wages paid in coin still are in 
some counties, they can afford the shilling a month which, if 
every householder subscribed, would keep up a Medical Club ; 
but the sweep of the clause is far too sudden and too wide. 
It involves, as matters stand, an unexpectedly wide disfran- 
chisement, and it will, even in future when electors have been 
warned, perpetuate a singular form of injustice, perhaps intro- 
duce a novel and dangerous kind of corruption. The number 
of agricultural labourers who are householders who have 
during the year accepted medicine or advice gratis from parish 
doctors is exceedingly large. In cases of accident, of illness while 
out of work, and of epidemic, English labourers appeal to the 
parish doctor without scruple, and without that shame with 
which any other application to the poorhouse is fortunately 
regarded. The national manners encourage the idea that 
gratis medical help involves no stigma. As we have long since- 
pointed out, the good professional incomes which attract able 
lads to the study of medicine are obtained through a system 
of fees under which the well-to-do are required to pay, and do 
pay, heavily for the medical aid extended almost gratis 
to the poor. In many cities the charge for visits is 
directly regulated by the rent of the house occupied by the 
patient ; and in all, even London, the majority of doctors 
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give some modicum of time every day to non-paying patients. 
In towns the sick are received gratuitously into all hospitals ; 
outdoor patients are never asked for fees; and, so slight is 
the feeling of humiliation at receiving gratis attendance, that 
it is in many hospitals a serious difficulty to keep away patients 
who ought to pay. The great oculists in particular, whose fees 
are necessarily very high, are constantly required to perform 
their delicate operations for nothing, on patients who would be 
indignant if suspected of accepting or desiring any other 
conceivable form of pecuniary relief. As a matter of fact, no 
townsman beneath the lower middle-class is humiliated by 
accepting unpaid medical advice; and the country labourers 
see little difference between an application to an hospital 
doctor, and an application to a parish infirmary. Their wives, 
who are not to vote, see even less, and constantly seek help 
for themselves or for their children without consulting their 
husbands, or even informing them of the fact. It will take a 
special warning to educate the labourer up to this form of 
thrift, which is not yet practised by his better-paid rival in 
the towns, and which is discouraged by the practice of every 
infirmary, dispensary, and cottage-hospital of which he has yet 
heard. To refuse him the vote while still unwarned, 
while conceding it to his healthier neighbour, is, therefore, 
most unjust, and will create a bitter feeling among thousands 
of men who have been expecting for months past to be able to 
use the vote. In one district of Essex and Hertfordshire the 
local doctor reports that every labourer will be disfranchised 
for this cause alone, they being entirely unable to pay his 
charges, and the parish being their only alternative. In some 
counties, notably Somerset, where epidemics have been fre- 
quent of late, one-fourth of all the new electors will be dis- 
franchised by the clause; while in every county thousands of 
men will protest that the Peers have deprived them of their 
right, because they were stricken by the will of God. “They 
did not want to be sick, and they would have joined the club 
if they had known ;” but they did not know. They will be 
voters by-and-by; but they will be shut out from the great 
election, and they will resent the exclusion with a bitterness 
which will yet have political results. 

It will be necessary, as a mere matter of political justice, to 
pass a Bill postponing the operation of the disfranchising 
clause for two years, so that it shall only affect men who, after 
due warning, consciously and wilfully deprive themselves of 
the vote. At present, the clause will have a reflex action 
which is unjust, as unjust as it would be to declare suddenly 
that non-payment of the education-fee should make a man a 
pauper. The labourers did not know that swallowing gratis 
physic would disqualify them, and ought to be told before- 
hand; but we should like to go a step further. We 
would not, as most of our Radical contemporaries would, 
allow medical relief to be taken for ever without a 
fear of disfranchisement. We do not advocate manhood 
suffrage, and hold strongly that, even if it were established, 
those who will not fulfil their duty as citizens ought not to 
help in ruling those who support them. They surrender their 
claim by their own act, or through the operation of a mis- 
fortune, which disqualifies as lunacy or paralysis also would. 
We believe Socialism to be immoral as well as injurious, the 
Almighty demanding virtue from the individual as well as from 
the community, and holding John to his duty quite as much as 
John’s country. But we hold that, while the State compels 
vaccination, and enforces drainage for sanitary reasons, and 
punishes the spreading of infection, and requires a man, even if 
sick, to perform all duties in the way of ratepaying, it accepts 
a certain degree of responsibility for the health of the com- 
munity precisely as it does for its education, And we do not 
see, therefore, why it should not act in cases of sick- 
ness as it acts in cases of ignorance, and while rigidly 
requiring a fixed payment for medical help, as it does for 
educational help, it should not, if that payment is made, 
exonerate the citizen from disabilities on account of his 
sickness. Nobody desires broken bones, or swallows medicine 
like beer, for the pleasure of the draught; and excess in 
seeking medical aid need not, therefore, be apprehended. 
Would it, therefore, be either Socialist or impracticable to allow 
the man who seeks, or whose wife seeks, under sudden stress of 
circumstances, medical relief from the parish, to exonerate him- 
self by a small fixed payment to the parish doctor, from the 
otherwise resulting disabilities? If he will not pay that, let 
him be disfranchised as an unworthy citizen; but if he will 
pay that, why should he be degraded for an offence which 
his brother-townsman commits constantly without any con- 
sequences at all? The labourer would then stand towards 








medical relief exactly as he now stands towards educational 
relief; that is, the State helps him, but rigidly compels him 
also, so far as he can, to help himself. We fix the clergyman’s 
fees both for marriage and burial, we fix the vaccinator’s fee. 
and we fix the school fee; what is the objection to fixing the 
fee of the parish doctor when accident, or absence of work, or 
the outbreak of an epidemic, compels the labourer who 
has avoided the parish doctor, perhaps for half a life, to 
apply suddenly for his aid? The arrangement, as. we 
have put it, may be impracticable, though we cannot see 
why; but if something of the kind is not done, we shall 
either have parish medical relief allowed to all men without 
causing disqualification—which is Socialism, and which we 
like the Peers, desire to avoid—or we shall have half a million 
of voters declaring that they subscribe to a medical club in 
order to keep their votes, and that they are, in fact, fined as 
no others are fined for being electors. Moreover, we shall have 
anew and a heavy burden thrown upon labouring women, 
who are much more often sick than their husbands, and who 
will be prevented from applying to the parish doctor, often the 
only one they can afford, from fear of their husbands’ anger at 
the prospect of disfranchisement. They have to be thought of 
when medical relief is in question as well as their husbands ; 
and they, unlike their husbands, are not free. 

The’ question is in no sense a party one. The Tories, 
naturally enough, considering our recent history, think an 
extension of the suffrage must always help the Liberals, 
and have in some places, as Sir E. Strachey shows, been 
plotting for disfranchisements; but they are often wrong. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, we suspect, would accept uni- 
versal suffrage with pleasure to-morrow; and it is our 
firm belief that the men whom the Lords’ clause will strike 
off the roll are more likely to vote Conservative than 
Liberal. They are more under the influence of the wealthy, 
more careless about politics, and more pleasantly affected 
by the doles of all kinds which, in truly rural 
villages, depend upon the favour of the Vicar. The new 
strength of the Liberals will be found among the chapel- 
goers, the rural artisans, the better and more thoughtful 
class of labourers, and not among the more reckless men who 
are always behindhand with the world, who marry without 
furniture, and who, under one form or another, are always 
seeking alms. The shiftless are not Liberals, and in striking 
them out, the Lords are certainly disinterested. We plead 
for the postponement of the clause as a simple matter of 
justice, and for its modification as a measure of expediency, 
with no arriére pensée whatever, unless, indeed, it be this. 
Every distinction among voters, the justice of which they do 
not themselves perceive, strengthens the hands of those who 
would abolish all distinctions and get rid of all exceptions 
by frankly admitting the principle of universal suffrage. 
In the midst of a discussion such as this about the pro- 
priety of disqualifying a voter because his wife has asked 
for a dose of castor-oil for a sick child, they alone seem 
logical, more especially to those who under the clause may 
be involuntarily disfranchised. We do not believe the 
country fit for universal suffrage, which is only safe when 
the majority own property and pay direct taxes; and we do 
believe that in our rush towards it the only ledge broad enough 
to stand on is household suffrage. Every one who whittles 
away that ledge is preparing the way for another rush, and 
in their recent action the House, of Peers have whittled 
away one-fourth. Lord Pembroke, who quite admits the 
extent of the injury, says the clause is matter of principle: 
but does he really think that the difference between relief 
from a cottage hospital, kept up, let us say, by the charity of 
Wilton, and relief from a parish infirmary, deserves so high- 
flown a description? We like the enfranchisement of paupers 
as little as he does, but words should mean things; and an 
engine minder who goes to the parish doctor because a spark 
has flown in his eye, is no more necessarily a pauper, in the 
true sense of the word, than Lord Pembroke would be, if he 
did exactly the same thing. 


THE GOVERNMENT HISTORICALLY ESTIMATED. 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S speeches of late years 


always leave on us a curious impression of cowardice in 
an unusual direction. He never seems to have the courage to 
be as impartial as he wishes. You mark through all he says 
the signs of the historic mind, the mind which sees both sides, 
and could sum up the evidence with most persuasive effect ; 
but you never find him giving that mind fair play. He is 
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afraid that if he did his followers would think him weak- 
kneed ; and he therefore, instead of speaking for himself and 
throwing white light on his subject, borrows Mr. Gibson’s 
forensic manner, and contrives—sometimes skilfully, some- 
times with labour and pain—to make speeches which are 
wholly for the prosecution. We really have not the patience 
to go steadily over his addresses at Braunton and Ilfra- 
combe ; they are so obviously got up; and as it is Whitsun- 
tide, will rather try to state the opinion which a historian of Sir 
Stafford’s mental turn, writing twenty or thirty years hence, 
would, as we believe, express of the Gladstone Government. 
He would, as we conceive, say, probably in more felicitous 
language—for Sir Stafford is singularly felicitous when, as in 
his essay on “ Nothing,” he can say the things which arise in 
his own mind as they arise there—something of this kind. 

“The second Government of Mr. Gladstone, which was 
formed after the popular uprising against Lord Beaconsfield, was 
remarkable among the Governments of the Victorian era for a 
special infelicity. Unusually full of able men, with a chief 
whose powers in some directions were unequalled, it succeeded 
beyond precedent in enterprises of the first class; yet it never 
fully enjoyed, and frequently did not deserve, the reputation of 
success. Its achievements in legislation were of the highest 
kind. With a political courage which, even at this distance of 
time, seems extraordinary, but which was in keeping with his 
conduct on Army Purchase, Mr, Gladstone grappled with the 
huge question of Irish tenure; and in spite of unprecedented 
difficulties, arising from the opposition of all landowners, the 
doubts of all economists, and the raging fury of all Irishmen 
of the Agrarian Party, he succeeded in laying the foundations 
of anew system. He superseded tenancy-at-will throughout 
Ireland by copyhold tenure, and thus made all tenants 
secure in the enjoyment of their holdings, The change 
effected in principle was enormous; and there can be little 
doubt that it would have soothed away, as it has since done, the 
agrarian discontent of Treland, but for two circumstances, both 
beyond the Government’s control. It was impossible, under 
the conditions of English opinion, to lower rents by external 
decree, except fractionally ; and Ireland, owing to the intense 
competition for land, was so over-rented, that even the new 
tenure left the farmers in their own opinion overweighted. 
Moreover, they were, as it happened, over-weighted, for the 
passing of the Act coincided with an unprecedented fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce, which lowered rents in England 
far more than the Land Courts did in Ireland, and left the Irish 
producers eager for further reductions of rent, and dissatisfied 
with their fate and with the laws. The immediate effect of the 
grand measure was, therefore, to secure all results except the 
natural one,—the serious and visible abatement of discontent. 
The people reaped every benefit, but the Government little or 
none. With similar courage Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
met an evil—Obstruction—which threatened the very existence 
of the House of Commons, and ended it in one form for ever. 
They superseded the absolute right of debate by a right of 
debate within the limits of public convenience ; and the House 
of Commons thereupon recovered its essential freedom of 
action. The Government, however, though they had saved Re- 
presentative Government, which was fast becoming discredited, 
obtained no reputation by their conduct, for as Obstruction 
died away in fear of the new Procedure, the new Procedure 
itself never seemed to be at work. It was, however, in the 
reform of Representation that the success of the Government 
in securing everything but renown was most signally mani- 
fested. Myr. Gladstone had determined to make the represen- 
tation far more Democratic and more equal, and he promised 
Bills which, in the most direct manner, should make the 
whole body of citizens possessed of settled abodes the masters 
of the country. By a kind of miracle of statecraft, by con- 
vincing the Lords of their danger while calling their leaders 
directly and openly into council, by, in fact, converting 
Parliament into an informal Convention or Constituent 
Assembly, he sueceeded in carrying this immense Constitutional 
change, not only with unprecedented rapidity, but without 
creating the bitterness of feeling which in all other countries 
such changes have produced. It seemed as if he had realised 
the inner thought of an entire people, and as if party had dis- 
appeared, There is no parallel even in the history of Great 
Britain to such a legislative achievement ; but at the time its 
glory partially escaped attention. The work was so well done 
that it seemed as if it were easily done, and as the whole 
people assented, the whole people, hearing no discussion, 
accepted the change, like a change in manners or in civilisa- 
tion, as work to be enjoyed by all and credited to none. 





“While these great legislative efforts were proceeding, the work 
of Administration was so admirably performed that it almost 
escaped attention. Even in Ireland the law regained its force, 
and men were once more secure; while in Britain the people 
of all ranks and conditions enjoyed such tranquillity that the 
most trumpery disturbance—the horse-play, for instance, 
of over-grown boys affronted by the proceedings of a 
few zealots, called the Salvation Army—seemed pheno- 
menal. Political riots there were none; food riots were 
almost disbelieved in. No class, not even the most luxurious, 
dreamed of attack from below. The administration of the 
law hardly excited passing comments. The ‘ grand inquest of 
the nation’ had nothing to investigate, and the Departments 
worked on unopposed and almost uncriticised. There was not 
a class in the country which felt fear; and though an unpre- 
cedented fall in prices was going on, though expenditure was 
heavy beyond peace precedent, and though a new discontent 
with the incidence of internal taxation was beginning to be 
felt, so absent was the sense of injustice from the popular 
mind, so genuine was the public confidence in the methods 
of administration, that the people not only remained 
content, but refused, under severe provocation in other 
quarters, to allow such a Government to be censured. There 
never was in history a period in which a great people attri- 
buted so little of anything they might suffer to defective 
administration. Moreover, the mere mechanism worked well. 
The Church agitated against no grievance. There was no 
serious complaint of any tax, no section of the people seri- 
ously resisted the law officers, and the fighting departments so 
organised their forces that expedition after expedition, often so 
large that our fathers would have called it an army, did its 
work in far-distant countries with the precision of a machine ; 
and that when the hour of trial arrived, it was found that the 
entire Empire was ready, in what promised to be a great and 
terrible war, to expend its resources and its children by the 
side of the Motherland. 

“ And yet this Government was not illustrious, and did not 
wholly deserve to be. Resolute to daring in home affairs, able 
beyond precedent in the administration whether of a campaign 
or of a social improvement, it was cursed abroad with an 
infirmity of purpose which was the amazement of its own 
supporters. It was not that it lacked political courage. Occa- 
sionally the Government did the most daring things, as when 
it enforced, by a silent declaration of war on Turkey, the 
surrender of Thessaly to Greece; when it struck down in 
Egypt a military adventurer secretly favoured by France; 
when it despatched an army in row-boats to rescue an officer 
beleagured in the capital of Ethiopia ; and when it prepared for 
war against the Russian Empire. Nor was it that it was 
specially unfortunate. It once sustained a check in a small 
skirmish in South Africa, to which subsequent events gave a 
preposterous importance; but, with that exception, it never 
failed in a military expedition. Its sailors coerced the Sultan, 
and avenged a massacre in Alexandria. Its soldiers struck 
down Arabi at a blow, so conquering Egypt in three days of 
actual conflict; and three times defeated Arabs on the Nile 
who outnumbered them by three to one, and who fought 
so well that men for the first time understood how the 
Saracens had in the Crusades defeated coalesced Europe. 
Nor was it want of energy in the head of the State. There is 
reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone, trained in the school of 
Lord Palmerston, though not belonging to it, held even too 
high an idea of the resources of his country, and thought 
too little of the hostility of any nation in the world. He felt, 
as indeed he said, that England needed no ally, and looked on 
a work like the occupation of Egypt, which Napoleon thought 
one of his grandest exploits, as an interesting but not great 
incident in the history of England. But there was nevertheless 
some weakness in the foreign policy of Great Britain which 
made it singularly unsuccessful. No expedition was beaten, 
and none produced in full the intended result. No Great 
Power was injured or intrigued against; yet gradually 
every Great Power, Italy excepted, became sullenly unfriendly. 
There was no resistance in Egypt; yet in Egypt not one of the 
noble and benevolent designs attempted got itself thoroughly 
accomplished. Judged from the philanthropist’s point of 
view, the country had nothing to show for its sacrifices except 
the liberation of Thessaly ; judged from the selfish point of 
view, it acquired nothing except a large but vague Pro- 
tectorate on the Niger. Even yet the secret of this 
failure, which, though temporarily exaggerated by party 
spite, is still at this distance of time perceptible, is par- 
tially unrevealed; but it is probable that the ultimate cause 
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must be sought in two peculiarities in the character of the 
English Premier. It was said of him once by an acute 
observer that ke had but one deficiency in tact,—he never 
could conciliate men who were not quite honest. If a follower 
had a crotchet, the Premier listened indulgently; but if the 
follower wanted to make his seat safe, his wish passed un- 
regarded. He never would gratify the selfishnesses of public 
men, even if public interest seemed to require it. Now, all 
States are selfish, and most Foreign Secretaries, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s opposition to this and that plan of ambition,— 
and Europe was full of such plans,—gradually alienated 
every Power. Every one saw opportunities not to be grasped 
unless Mr. Gladstone would consent, and Mr. Gladstone never 
consented. The desire to annoy him and his country became 
general, and was exasperated by circumstances which brought 
into play another feature of his mind. Mr. Gladstone’s grand 
success in his two earliest foreign efforts—the emancipation 
of Italy and the restoration of Greece to herself—had 
deepened his instinctive feeling for the independence of peoples 
until he had come to believe that such independence was not 
only always beneficial, but always possible. He never fully 
believed that there could be a people like those of the Trans- 
vaal who did not deserve independence, or a people like the 
Egyptians to whom independence was, from circumstances never 
altered in their history, absolutely impossible. He would, there- 
fore, never initiate, though he might continue, a rule from above, 
a conqueror’s rule; and when the facts required such a con- 
cession of him, an unconquerable inner dislike made him 
appear infirm of purpose. He was not infirm, but he was 
unfortunate in that his fate required of him the one line of 
action to which he could never bring himself heartily to con- 
sent. His own nobility—as foreign politics happened then to 
be arranged for him—stood in his own way, in that of his 
country, and in that of the world.” 

That account will be, as we believe, nearer the account of 
the historian than the one which Sir Stafford Northcote 
chooses to put forward. 


MR. DILLWYN ON PROCEDURE. 
N R. DILLWYN has been for thirty years a close and keen 


observer of the procedure of the House of Commons. 
He is a Radical of Radicals, if that word is to be used in its 
old sense, and not in the revolutionary sense in which it is 
falsely used by the Irreconcileables of the present Parliament. 
We know no man for whose judgment on Procedure we feel a 
more hearty deference ; and we feel not the less but the more 
deference when we observe, in the article which he has just 
written on this subject in the June number of the Contemporary 
Review, how anxiously conservative are his proposals, how 
cautiously he appeals to precedent, how eagerly he avails 
himself of the advantage of Lord Salisbury’s authority for 
recommending a change on which he is as much more com- 
petent to pass judgment than Lord Salisbury, as a veteran 
General who has never left the service is more competent than 
a long-retired officer to pass judgment on a question of army 
organisation. Mr. Dillwyn, like a great many Radicals, has 
all the conservative instincts which are so deep in England ; 
and, it may well be, so much deeper in Wales. Perhaps, even 
it would be no paradox to say that conservatism in the highest 
sense is ab the root of his Radicalism. He wants to reform in 
order that there may not be any superfluous destruction. He 
wants to alter what positively cries out for alteration, in order 
that a great deal may remain untouched which is certain to 
be swept away if it continues to be indissolubly connected with 
abuses so rampant. That seems to us the spirit of his 
article on Procedure. And though we go beyond him in 
our own suggestions, we are convinced that what he does 
recommend will come with all the greater weight, for the 
studious and almost anxious reticence by which his proposals 
are marked. 

Nor are these proposals at all deficient in importance. 
They may be divided into two classes,—those which propose to 
get rid of positive Jounties on obstruction and waste of time, 
and those which propose to strengthen the hands of the 
House against wilful obstruction. It is obvious that Mr. 
Dillwyn attaches more importance to the former than to the 
latter, though he is heartily favourable to a considerable step 
in the latter direction also. 

» In the first place, what Mr. Dillwyn says as to the abolition 
of the rule known as the half-past twelve o'clock rule is of 
very great weight, and we are not aware that it has been put 
in this form before. He points out that the motive of this 
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rule,—the rule, namely, that, with very few exceptions, motions 
to which notice of opposition has been given, shall not b 
taken after half-past twelve at night,—was to shorten the 
sittings after midnight; and that, so far from doing so, the 
sittings have become much later since it was adopted hn 
they were before. Mr. Dillwyn believes that the rule has not 
only failed as regards its main object, but has directly agora. 
vated another evil which it was intended to attenuate, i“ 
intended to prevent an insufficient and hurried discussion of 
opposed motions. But the effect of it has been to render it so 
difficult,—so well-nigh impossible,—to pass even the more im- 
portant measures of the Government early in the Session, that 
practically a great many very important Bills are postponed to 
the close of the Session, just because then, when a large 
number of Members have left town, it is possible to hurr 
Government Bills through the House which could not have 
been got through it, without full debate, at any earlier period 
of the Session. The result is, that instead of receiving a more 
deliberate consideration after half-past twelve in the earlier 
months of the Session, they are rushed hastily through the 
House in the last month of the Session, and are discussed far 
less thoroughly, and passed in a shape to need far more amend- 
ment, than they would have been if they had been pressed 
forward at an earlier period, though perhaps at somewhat later 
hours. The rule intended to secure a fuller discussion for 
opposed measures has, therefore, operated in many cases to 
secure a much less adequate discussion for them, and has 
not secured the House against late sittings at all. Mr, 
Dillwyn would, therefore, abolish the half-past twelve 
o'clock rule, and believes that the effect of this would be to 
give both the Government and private Members opportunities 
of passing Bills to which they attach importance, before 
the House has thinned down to a point at which no Bill other 
than a Government Bill has a chance at all, and at which no 
Government Bill can be adequately discussed. The abolition 
of this rule would be the removal of a bounty on obstruction ; 
for Members who, like Mr. Warton, block Bills indis- 
criminately, do so in the well-founded hope that a great 
many of the Bills so blocked must necessarily be included in 
the “ massacre” of July. 

Mr. Dillwyn’s most important proposal, however, is backed 
by Lord Salisbury’s recommendation, namely, that the House 
should,—if it pass a motion to that effect, which motion would 
be voted upon without debate,—avail itself of the progress 
made with a measure in any previous session of the same 
Parliament, in subsequent Sessions, instead of beginning with 
it de novo, as if the prorogation had been a dissolution. 
Lord Salisbury, in making this recommendation in 1869 
(which, however, he qualified by various unnecessary guaran- 
tees with which Mr. Dillwyn would do away), supported it 
by these shrewd and convincing words :—* Supposing you 
made it a rule to give up writing letters at a certain 
hour, would you throw all unfinished ones into the fire, or 
begin next morning where you left off? Is there any body of 
men, in any kind of business, that adopt what I must call this 
senseless practice, that whatever you have not finished by a 
certain time, you must begin again next year? I have never 
heard any reason for such a rule; there is nothing but the 
inert weight of unmeaning custom to justify a principle which 
wastes so much of the labour and utility of Parliament.” Mr. 
Dillwyn states that he has never heard even a pretence of a 
reply to this argument, and doubtless this absurd rule of both 
Houses is, in fact, a bounty on e-waste of time. It isa 
bounty on obstruction; for obstructors will be much more 
active if they know that by preventing a measure from being 
carried in one Session they will waste absolutely the whole 
time and labour devoted to it, than they are likely to be if they 
know that whatever has been effected in one Session will hold 
good for the next. 

As regards active measures against obstruction, Mr. Dillwyn 
proposes to move the Speaker to use still more resolutely the 
power which was given him as long ago as in James L’s 
reign, and which was confirmed to him in 1882, to put down 
irrelevant speech with a strong hand. He shows that in 1604 
the Speaker was directed, on three successive occasions within 
the same week, to use the right to put down irrelevant speech, 
and he intimates that the Speaker should be urged to use 
this power still more freely. For our own parts, we have 
always held that the Speaker should be invested with the full 
power of a judge to direct what the members ought to do, and 
to commit for contempt of court those who refuse to comply 
with his directions ; though, of course, being removable at any 
time by a vote of the House, the Speaker would never exert 
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his authority except in cases where he felt sure that the great 
majority of the House were heartily with him. 

Finally, Mr. Dillwyn points out that the rule empowering 
the Speaker to express his belief that the House wishes for the 
closure of the debate has almost been a dead letter, and, indeed, 
that the guarantees required by the Rule of 1882 have been so 
severe, that on the only occasion on which it has been enforced, 
the Speaker secured so very narrow a majority that the 
change of three or four votes would have inflicted on him the 
mortification of a defeat. It is obvious that a rule which can 
only be applied once in two years and a half of very frequent 
obstruction, and even that once at the risk of the Speaker’s 
authority with the House, is of no use. Mr. Dillwyn thinks it 
should be strengthened, but does not tell us how far he would 
go. For our own parts, we hold that it should be strengthened 
doubly. It should not be left to the Speaker to put it in 
force. The Minister of the day should, on his own authority, 
as responsible for the time of the House, be allowed to move 
the closure of debate. And in our opinion, a majority of any 
kind should be enough. No Minister who valued his 
reputation would ever move the closure if he thought that it 
would be carried by a very narrow majority; Ministers do not 
care,on a question of weighty Ministerial responsibility, to be left 
in very narrow majorities. Ministers have resigned after gaining 
a majority where that majority has been very small, because they 
well knew that a very small majority would be the sure forerunner 
of a serious defeat. The matter seems to us one for Ministerial 
responsibility rather than for the Speaker, though we would 
give the Speaker the power of vetoing such a motion, if he 
did not think that the debate had been adequate. For the 
rest, there is no reason whatever for requiring a larger majority 
for a motion of this kind than is required to retain a Ministry 
in office; for, in fact, a motion to close debate, improperly 
made, is one which would imply an abuse of Ministerial power, 
and would rightly involve the resignation of the Ministry. 
It seems to us that all Mr. D:llwyn’s proposals are sound, and 
that the last two, though put with his usual cautious con- 
servatism, require only such definition as we have given them 
to effect a very great and most salutary reform. 


A PALACE OF DELIGHT. 


‘HE Beaumont Trustees are wisely not content with 
administering a small fund with small results. They 
have at their disposal £12,000, left by the late Mr. Beaumont 
for the provision of technical education and recreation in East 
London. It is a pretty sum in itself, but by the side of the 
object to which it is designed to minister it is an utterly in- 
adequate sum. If technical education and recreation are to be 
forthcoming on a suflicient scale, £12,000 will not buy so 
much asa site. The trustees have consequently determined 
to put to the test the alleged eagerness of West London to 
spend money upon East London. They have devised a scheme 
which will appeal to almost every taste. Technical instruction 
is to be given in every trade, a free library is to be opened 
with no previous appeal to the rate-payer. Mental amusement 
will be provided in the shape of a concert-hall and winter- 
garden, physical amusement in the shape of gymnasia 
and swimming-baths. But by the time that the site has 
been bought and utilised in these several ways, £100,000 
will have been spent, while all that is certainly in hand is the 
original £12,000. The Drapers’ Company, indeed, have 
promised £20,000 more; but this is conditional on a similar 
sum being raised for the library and reading-room. Until this 
1s done not even a beginning can be made, since the Drapers’ 
£20,000 will not be reduced into possession, and the £12,000 
belonging to the trustees will not buy so much as the site. 
Therefore, the proposed palace in the Mile-End Road is little 
better than a castle in the air, and it is for well-to-do Londoners 
to say whether it shall ever be anything more. 

Still, there is a difference between little better and no 
better. It is easier to raise £68,000 than to raise £100,000. 
The knowledge that £12,000 is already in hand, and that 
£20,000 more is promised on what ought not to prove very 
difficult conditions, is a great stimulus to collection. A begin- 
ning has been made, a fund has been created, and trustees are 
waiting to receive the gifts by which that fund may be in- 
creased. There is no need, therefore, of any of those pre- 
liminary processes in which the enthusiasm attaching to a new 
undertaking so often cools down or disappears. All the 
machinery is there, and nothing but money is wanted to set it 
to work. Fourteen cheques for £5,000 each would be more 
than enough, sixty-eight cheques for £1,000 each would be 





exactly enough. If neither the five thousands nor the one 
thousands are forthcoming smaller sums will do, if only there 
are enough of them. We would rather, however, see the 
money found by a few rich men than by many men who are 
notrich. Itseems such an excellent opportunity for illustrating 
the practical truth which underlies Mr. Chamberlain’s foolish 
talk about ransom. There are hundreds of stately houses in the 
West of London, whose owners owe their wealth to the labour 
of those for whose benefit this scheme is intended. They owe 
them nothing in the strict sense of the word, for the relation 
between them has throughout been one of contract. So 
much work has been given in return for so much wages offered 5 
and when the work has been done, and the wages have been 
paid, the bare legal relation isat an end. But between master 
and workman there should be something more than a bare legal 
relation. Larger means, more trained faculties, a wider out- 
look upon life, constitute an implied trust to be administered 
for the benefit of all who are dependent on the possessors of 
them. This is constantly recognised in the case of land. The 
distinction between a good and a bad landlord, between 
one who habitually studies the welfare of his tenantry and 
one whose interest in them begins and ends on the half- 
yearly rent-days, is a familiar one. It is often recognised 
again in individual concerns. There are good and bad 
masters, just as there are good and bad _ landlords. 
But in so great a mass of labour as is collected 
together in East London, the distinction is necessarily 
obscured. Much of the work done is of that temporary 
and irregular kind which seldom or never brings the workman 
into actual contact with any one master. Employers do not 
necessarily know a single unit in that changing crowd which is, 
nevertheless, an integral factor in the production of their wealth. 
Perhaps the inevitableness of this condition of things has been 
exaggerated ; but whether the necessity is wholly real, or in 
part imaginary, there is no question that this condition of 
things exists. Well, then, here is an obvious way of dealing 
with it. Probably there is no well-disposed employer of labour 
on a large scale in East London who has not sometimes wished 
that the gulf between him and his workmen could in some 
degree be bridged over,—that he could see something more of 
them, and do something more for them. And if so, he 
has probably put the wish aside because he has seen no 
means of giving effect to it,—no means of separating 
the particular units who will present themselves for pay- 
ment on the following Saturday, and perhaps never again 
from the huge aggregate out of which they come and to which 
they return. Let us put aside for the time the question 
whether there is such a means or not. The Beaumont 
Trustees offer to East London employers a more excellent, 
because a more immediate, way. They may, or may not, be 
able to do anything for the units; but there is no doubt 
whatever that they can do something for the great class which 
these units compose. 

If the plan, of which Sir Edmond Currie gave the outline 
in the morning papers of Wednesday, were carried into com- 
plete effect, there is not a workman in the East of London who 
might not, potentially, be the better for it. The three wants 
which will there be met comprise what may be called the 
universal needs of the working-class) They want many 
things at different times or in different degrees. Work is 
now plentiful and now scarce, wages are now low and now 
sufficient, lodging is bad and dear in one place, and cheap 
and fairly good in another. But the means of perfecting 
themselves in their special trades, of attaining to something 
like general education over and above their special trade, and 
of amusing themselves wisely and profitably when the work of 
the day is over or on their occasional holidays, are wanting 
almost everywhere, and most of all wanting in the East of 
London. The Bethnal Green Museum does something to 
supply the deficiency ; but a museum appeals only to the eye, 
and it hardly professes to amuse. The Beaumont Trust scheme 
provides instruction for the ear and practice for the hand; 
while for the majority who do not care for instruction and 
find sufficient opportunities for practice in their actual work, 
it provides recreation. Its grounds and buildings wil} 
furnish an excellent site for the many agencies that are 
now at work for the benefit of working-men or for those 
that would probably grow up among working-men them- 
selves when they were secure of a local habitation. There 
is an excellent Society which gives good music at a 
merely nominal cost; with the present taste for amateur 
acting, there would probably be little difficulty in organising 
plays as well as concerts ; and what has hitherto seemed the 
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impossible problem of providing places in which young men 
and women can dance without risk of impropriety, may at last 
be solved here. Such an opportunity for trying so many good 
experiments together has never yet offered itself, and we shall 
think worse of wealthy Londoners if they now allow it to slip 
by them. 








THE ENNUI OF THE RAGAMUFFINS. 


ISS DOROTHY TENNANT, in her amusing and 
admirably illustrated article in the English Illustrated 
Magazine, on “The London Ragamuffin,” makes the interesting 
remark that there is no disease commoner to the London 
ragamuffin than that of which we hear so much amongst the 
rich,—ennui. Food, and warmth, and novelty as regards objects 
of interest, are not, she says, in all cases nearly sufficient to 
tempt the London ragamuffin back into her studio, if he is 
expected to remain there and to keep quiet for any length of 
time. One child, whom she loaded with all kinds of treasures, 
—with boxes, a scrap-book, fruit, and cakes,—assured her on 
leaving, “ No, I ain’t coming here never no more,” confessing 
that his true reason for that resolve was that he had found it 
“so plaguy dull.” “TI could multiply,” says Miss Tennant, 
‘cases of boys who find sitting still for a few minutes, at longest 
a quarter of an hour, quite unbearable; and to lure them back 
there is no ingenuity or device I have not resorted to.” In one 
respect this is the most cheering of Miss Tennant’s statements, 
for one cannot help seeing that a lot which we should most 
of us think unbearable, must have its alleviations, if the 
change from the filth, and exposure, and want, of the streets 
to the inviting meals and various treasures of Miss Tennant’s 
studio, is not regarded as a change for the better but a change for 
the worse, at least where the price to be paid is the self-control 
necessary to sit quiet for a quarter of an houratatime. Of 
course we are aware that from another point of view this 
assurance of Miss Tennant’s is not so cheering. The ennui of 
sitting still for a few minutes at a time in a comfortable studio, 
with a rich prospect of treasures to take home afterwards, could 
not possibly be so great as in many cases it certainly is, were 
not the little ragamuffin who feels it, sensible of being so entirely 
unused to self-control that it seems to him the least tolerable of 
all earthly states. Hunger, and cold, and want of all kinds are 
little to him compared with the pain of restraining his own 
restlessness. He would rather suffer and be able to express 
his suffering in the way most natural to him, than hold him- 
self still even when the only uneasiness involved in doing 
so is the uneasiness of denying himself the refreshment of 
constant change. It is obvious that children who find self- 
restraint for even a few minutes at a time simply intolerable, 
are incapable of almost any kind of training, and therefore in- 
capable of the first step to better things. Still, looked at merely 
as a measure of the sv//ering involved in a ragamufiin’s life, the re- 
luctance of the ragamuffin to obtain what he values most, at the 
cost of exercising a few minutes’ self-restraint two or three times 
in as many hours, is a very satisfactory guarantee that the misery 
which an average ragamuffin suffers in an average day is not 
of the highest order. If it were, he would long ago have learnt 
willingness to purchase its remission at the cost even of a much 
larger effort of self-restraint than Miss Tennant has ever 
required of him. 

Tt is curious to think of ennui as one of the greatest of the 
ordinary ragamuflin’s troubles; yet that is exactly what Miss 
Tennant’s article teaches us that it really is. Indeed, there is 
another trouble among the ragamufiins very closely allied to their 
tendency to ennui. Even amongst themselves their games are 
very little satisfaction to them. They are very irregularly played, 
without any kind of strict rule, and are, indeed, as Miss Tennant 
puts it, for the most part, “ worn-out traditions.” Miss 
Tennant thinks that no one could do the London ragamuffins 
a greater service than to teach them a few true games and 
the strict rules under which they are played. For it is the 
absence of rule, the disorganised character of such games 
as they have, which renders these games so inadequate even 
for purposes of amusement. Play itself, to be genuinely 
interesting, requires a certain fixity of regulation. You 
must play under conditions recognised by all parties, or 
the game will not be worth playing; no one will know what he 
has to do to win, or what must involve his defeat, unless all who 
play at the game abide by the same rules, and keep faith to each 
other in doing so. The real reason why ragamuffins themselves 
are dissatisfied with their sports, is that they have lost alltrue hold 
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of the rules of their sports,—that they have ceased to be Capable 
even of the self-restraint requisite to enforce the constitution of a 
game of play. Miss Tennant tells us that, “ Watching some half. 
a-dozen boys disporting themselves in our garden, I was struck 
by the irregularity of their play, which consisted chiefly in 
running after one another, knocking down the weakest, kneeling 
upon him, and rolling over and over like puppies.” Even when 
she taught them games herself, it was a long time before she 
could manage to enforce enough respect for the rules of the 
game, to render it possible for them to play alone, Jy 
other words, the intolerableness of  self-restraint, which 
caused them to find it so “plaguy dull” in her studio 
destroyed the pleasure even of their games, until she managed 
to teach them the value of self-restraint in play. It is in part 
the necessary presence of strict rule which makes gambling the 
passion of these little ragamuffins. Of course, at a game 
at which something, as they call it, “worth playing for” 
can be won, the rules, however simple they may be, must be 
followed, else no one would stake anything on the game. And 
partly for that reason,—though, of course, we do not deny the 
intrinsic attractions of gambling for every lover of excitement,— 
gambling games supersede all other games. There at least there 
must be an absolute rule, or no one would give up or risk his 
stake. And the absoluteness of the rule by which it is played 
lends every game a great part of its interest. Games in 
which the rules are loosely observed can never be of real interest, 
for they cannot be played under conditions of real equality, 
The players who only half observe the rules, have an incal- 
culable advantage,—an advantage which nobody can weigh,— 
over those who observe them strictly. 


Miss Tennant’s spirited sketches,—both those with the pencil 
and those with the pen,—of the London ragamuffin, show us 
that the boy about town has a very close relation indeed to 
the man about town. It is true they belong to very different 
classes, and that the man about town is much more capable of 
temporary self-restraint than the ragamuffin. The formeris not 
less devoted to amusements than the latter, but his amuse. 
ments are all strictly organised, for he has learnt the import- 
ance of strict organisation to amusement, which the gamin has 
not. Still, the worst dread of the man about town,-—that of 
being “plaguy dull,” as Miss ‘l'ennant’s ragamuffin called it, 
—is the same as the ragamuffin’s; his devotion to gambling is 
the same; his ease and presence of mind in the small external 
emergencies of life are the same; and his extraordinary depend- 
ence on society and extreme dislike of being thrown on his own 
resources are the same. Of course, the habit of living in society 
can never quite kill the solitary resources of a man who has 
learnt to read and to value literature, as it can and does 
kill the solitary resources of these little ragamuffins who 
have never learned to enjoy reading at all, even when 
they have learned to real. ‘'o the ragamuflin the ouly 
relief from ennui is society; to the man about town there 
is at least the resource of a double kind of society,—the 
society he lives in, and the society he reads about. It is this 
chiefly which makes the ennui of the ragamuflin so much the 
more serious of the two. The rivalries with his comrades, the 
ingenuities by which he escapes the police, the little excitements 
even of losing and burying his relatives,—Miss Tennant tells 
us of the relief from ennui which the expectation of the funeral 
of an aunt caused to one of her ragamuflins,—are the only 
resources he has, for he has not yet learned to take any pleasure 
in the imaginary life of those who reflect his wants and surpass 
him in the interest of their adventures. And his ennui is 
worse than that of the mere pleasure-seeker in the classes 
above him,—deep as that ennui is,—in another respect. He 
never seems to have the least hope of improving his position, of 
rising in life, of becoming something more than he is. “ Notthe 
least touching trait about these ragamuflins,” says Miss Tennant, 
“igs their indifference to and acceptance of the evils which weigh 
upon them. The genuine ragamuflin will never complain. Henever 
expects or even hopes that his condition will improve; he is as 
much a fatalist as the Turk. I once asked an interesting little 
boy, with a pale, care-worn face and an intelligent expression, if 
he had ever wondered why it was that he had nothing but rags; 
why it was that he had no boots, and sometimes no bread to eat, 
while I had plenty of everything? Te looked up at me with a 
calm, patient expression, as much as to say, ‘I have never 
wondered at such things.’—‘ Tell me,’ I said; ‘have you ever 
thought about this difference ?’—‘It’s the Lord's will, he 
replied, tritely ; but he seemed reluctant when I pressed him to 
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explain what he understood by the Lord’s will. At last, in a 


timid, hurried voice, he said, ‘It is all the Lord’s | doing 
this way; you are grand-like, and dress nice, and lives in 
a big house, and you have a pianner, and—and,’—here 
he looked roun d the room that he might enumerate all 
our titles to consideration,—‘ and a sofy; so the Lord sees 
as how you are gentlefolks, and He thinks lots of such like 
ag you. But we are very poor, we are; mother pawns the 
blankets, and father beats mother, and swears awful. We ain't 
got no Sunday things ; we’re all raggety, so the Lord don’t take 
mach notice on us.” A more striking evidence that the raga- 
muffin considers his being a ragamuffin part of the very con- 
stitution of things, could hardly be imagined. We are apt to 
think that it is only comfort which seems so natural to 
people that they cannot admit the mere notion of ever 
losing their hold of it; but here we see that there is 
even a deeper ennui than the ennui of comfortable pleasure- 
seekers,—namely, the ennui of miserable pleasure-seekers, 
who regard their misery as part and parcel of that ulti- 
mate condition of things which makes the Lord unfavour- 
able to them. Probably on this background of hopeless ennui 
there shine gleams of enjoyment keener because so much fresher 
than those which visit the pleasure-seeker of a higher class. 
But the ennui from which they suffer is certainly deeper, be- 
cause it has so much less ground for anything like substantial 
hope. The fatalism which is due to the sense that you are at 
the very bottom of the social scale is a far deeper fatalism than 
any which a fatalist creed can inspire. Some clever woman 
defined the secret of civilisation as “ progressive desire.” The 
London ragamuflin has his desires, but no feeling at all that 
his desires can ever be so far satisfied as to become progressive. 
His ennui proceeds in great measure from the extreme tenuity 
of his hopes and his ambitions. Beyond the next game of play, 
the next chance he gets of dodging the policeman in his 
gambling, the next halfpenny-worth of sweets, he has no desire ; 
and hence his ennui is of a deeper shade than that even of the 
man about town, who has but half the ragamuffin’s vitality 
though double his hope. 
AN ASTRONOMICAL DREAM. 
HE world does not gain much in direct knowledge from the 
new application of photography described in the Tiies 
of Wednesday, but it does gain something in the widening of 
our ideas as to the ultimate possibilities of human knowledge. 
Such an account nourishes the imagination, and especially that 
side of it which acts to the spirit of enquiry like a whip or a 
new motor. It is stated that a recent discovery in photography, 
the use of the gelatine dry plate, has had the effect, when 
applied in observatories, of investing astronomers with new and 
more powerful eyes. What we call seeing is, in fact, percep- 
tion produced by a physical impact on the retina, due, it is 
supposed,—for all theories of sight, like all theories of light, are 
more or less provisional,—to vibration. The human retina is 
not, however, in the photographer’s sense, very sensitive. The 
degree of sensitiveness differs probably in every human being, 
certainly in numberless classes of human beings; but even the 
sharpest-sighted, or, as we usually call him, the longest-sighted, 
man is only a dull seér. A first-rate photographer would discard 
his plate as very imperfectly “sensitized.” Much that must come 
to the retina makes no impression,—a merciful provision, for if 
everything capable of being seen were seen, the power of thought 
would be overtaxed, and man might as well be blind. It is 
probable that the wonderfully penetrating sight possessed by 
some birds—such as the eagle and the vulture—is assisted by 
the extra sensitiveness of the retina; and if so, what a different 
aspect the heavens must present, say to a condor, from what 
they present to us. That big ruffian of the air must see Jupiter's 
moons almost as clearly as we see our moon, though only a few 
among men, with quite exceptional eyes, can, when unassisted 
by telescopes, be certain that they separate them. Well, the 
photographer has manufactured inanimate retinas which, to 
misuse language in an effective way, see better than human 
eyes. In other words, the gelatine dry plate, adroitly used by 
an astronomer who is also a photographer, receives and retains 
an impression from further afield in the limitless expanse of 
ether than an eye can. There are stars, for instance, so vast in 
their distance that the human eye, assisted by the most powerful 
telescopes, is blind to them, misses them, does not see them any 
more than if they were non-existent. Yet the gelatine dry plate 
similarly assisted does see them, and records their existence 





infallibly, so that whole spaces now considered blank may be 
proved past question to be full of suns; and the astronomer, 
when investigation has been completed, may map out regions 
of the sky beyond the range not only of his eyes, but of his 
instruments, when watched through eyes alone. The dead 
plate has a power the living retina has not, and can, so to 
speak, capture for us worlds and systems of worlds at whose 
existence even thought, which is not hampered by material 
conditions, could only faintly guess, and this through a 
range, or a succession of ethereal depths, of which, as the 
art of “sensitizing” plates may be still in its infancy, we 
can as yet form no conception. As the plates become 
finer and finer, new stars, existing at unimaginable and 
almost inexpressible distances, will enter that universe,—or, 
rather, that infinitesimally small section of the true universe,— 
of which man has sensual consciousness and certainty. It is 
bewildering, more especially if we remember that it is but 
yesterday that men with eyes as good as they are now,—it may 
be slightly better, for they had no hereditary habit of reading,— 
thought the firmament something solid, through which the stars 
rather glittered than shone. 


The use of these plates, nevertheless, has not greatly increased 
direct knowledge. Men know things very often which they do 
not see—the existence of pain, for example; and the presump- 
tion from analogy that invisible stars existed in the blank 
spaces was so violent as to be almost equivalent to knowledge. 
Proof that a few more stars, or even a few million more stars, 
exist than had yet been counted, hardly teaches us more than 
proof of the existence of a few more millions of tons of sand, or 
of another thousand or two varieties of animalcules. One hears 
and believes, and remains untaught. It did not matter to the 
Rabbis whether ten thousand souls or a million souls could 
dance on the point of a needle, if only they were quite sure that 
a hundred could; and that, therefore, a soul was by terrestrial 
modes of measurement immensurable. What does teach usin such 
anarrative is the new proof it affords that there ought always tobe 
a condition understood in our talk about possibilities. To say this 
and that is impossible to man, means—not always, but often— 
impossible, unless he obtains new powers, or new instruments for 
attaining knowledge. At heart, we most of us assume, when- 
ever we are thinking, that such new instruments are unattain- 
able, yet we have obtained some, and may obtain more. The 
telescope, the theory of spectrum analysis, photography, did 
actually and directly, in their succession, bring to man new 
powers, increasing him, as it were, till in certain departments of 
life he became a new being. The English astronomer has not 
only “ means,” he has positive powers both of observation and 
of thought which his old Chaldwan rival did not possess, 
and which enable him to attain knowledge that the elder 
man, in spite of his clear sky and his probable power of 
continuing his observations nightly through the whole exist- 
ence, not of a man, but of a priesthood, would reason- 
ably have deemed impossible. The Englishman has a sight 
for the stars, a hearing—through the telegraph—for the 
earthquake, a touch—also through the wire—for the distant 
storm, which the Chaldzan could not have had, which he would 
quite reasonably have pronounced, comparatively feeble as he 
was for the purpose, impossible. Why should not other barriers 
vanish as in part—a small part, no doubt—those of sight, and 
space, and time have vanished | for the Astronomer-Royal ? 
Take the dreamiest of all astronomical dreams, and let us 
dream over it for a moment. There is no impossibility more 
perfect—no impossibility, we mean, not involving a contradic- 
tion in terms, or a defiance of reason—than intercommunication 
between the planets. No idea could be more fascinating to the 
imagination; hardly any has interested more minds; there is none 
except a break in the veil which hides the “ supernatural ” world 
which could add more to human knowledge, yet no one is rightly 
pronounced more “impossible.” No being with human powers 
will ever traverse, or attempt to traverse, the spaces intervening 
between the planets ; nor will the present telescope ever help us to 
see other worlds so clearly as torecognise signs. The fancy that 
telescopic penetration can be extended indefinitely is fancy 
merely. Not to mention physical difficulties, probably insuper- 
able, in the way of mere construction, the penetrating power of 
a telescope depends upon light, and there are difficulties in the 
way of reconciling magnifying power with clear view which 
seem to defy removal. No telescope that can be conceived 
under existing conditions could enable us to see what human 
beings are doing in Mars, for one inevitable condition, “ illumi- 
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nation,” is not consistent with the other inevitable con- 
ditions of the problem. They nullify one another, and pro- 
duce what we call an impossibility. But that impossibility, 
though perfect, may disappear, just as the impossibility of 
hearing beyond a certain distance has disappeared. Our hear- 
ing has not increased since the days of the Chaldwan; but how 
he would have smiled if told that he could hear from the tower 
of Belus a whisper uttered by King Cheops from his pyramid, and 
be certain of the voice. Yet there are Americans interested in 
telephones who would contract to make that whisper possible, and 
it is nearly certain that within ten years the Queen at Windsor 
will be able to talk to the President at Washington, or the 
Viceroy at Simla, without difficulty or loss in their power 
of recognising her own special voice. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that glass may be superseded for magnifiers by 
some clearer substance, and some huge plate or other may be 
sensitized beyond all present experience, till we can “see,” if 
not objects, electric-lights in Mars, and from that to helio- 
graphic communication with Mars, though a vast step in- 
volving enormous assumptions, is not strictly “impossible.” 
It would not be so much more difficult, granting the man on 
Mars, as well as the man on Terra, to be aware of what was pur- 
posed, than for an Englishman to make audible signs through 
a telephone to a Chinaman in Pekin. The knowledge so 
acquired would be small enough in bulk; but merely to know; 
instead of imagining, that another planet contained strictly con- 
ditioned beings using mechanical appliances, would enormously 
widen man’s ideas, perhaps revolutionise many of his modes of 
thought. He would know that there was somebody else besides 
himself in the universe, and perhaps get rid of a little of his 
preposterous self-conceit. 

What is the use of writing all that dreamy nonsense? Just 
this, that the strengthening of the imagination helps to remove 
that barrier to thought and investigation which we construct 
for ourselves in submitting so easily to the coercion of the 
word “impossible.” Many things are impossible—for instance, 
any radical alteration in the human frame, though a good many 
of us would like to have been consulted when teeth and eyes 
were decreed—but a good many more are impossible only be- 
cause of existing conditions which are not irreversible. One 
can hardly conceive an impossibility greater than that man 
should see a star—let us call it Ignotus—invisible to his 
eyes, through his choicest instruments; yet a discovery made 
in the interest of the portrait-taking trade has made Ignotus as 
perceptible to the senses as Sirius, and enabled astronomers, so 
to speak, to take a picture of the invisible. Thought has not 
and will not add a cubit to man’s stature; but thought has for 
certain purposes made an improved retina. A good many of 
us are very like the Armenian Archimandrite, who told Mr. 
Bryce with such sweet pigheadedness that the ascent of Ararat, 
which the latter had just completed, was an “ impossibility.” 


VICTOR HUGO. 

REBEL in letters, the great dithyrambist to whom France 

is about to pay the last honours with forty thousand 

men to keep the peace, met with nothing but derision and 
detestation in the earlier stages of his career; a rebel in political 
and social thought some twenty years later, he became and re- 
mained the idol of the great majority ot his countrymen. Though 
an apparent paradox, it is the simple truth that the greatest of 
French poets is in France reverenced mainly as an impassioned 
tribune of the people. The explanation is not farto seek. There 
is nothing mysterious or incomprehensible in Victor Hugo’s 
career, as there was nothing mysterious or incomprehensible in 
the man. Vague and vast as the sun’s light, his thought 
was as clear. It was to the very immensity of his egoism 
that he owed his unparalleled popularity. He was before 
all things and always a citizen of France; if his faith in him- 
self was boundless, it was in himself as a Frenchman, and his 
faith in France was not less boundless than in himself. He 
loved humanity; but on condition that it accepted France 
as seur ainée in the fraternity of mankind. It was to the 
glorification of France, the ideal France of the average modern 
Frenchman, compounded of the military glories of the First 
Empire and the dazzling panorama of the Revolution, that he 
devoted the energies of a long life and the resources of a splendid 
genius. In his curious apologia, “Actes et Paroles,” Victor 
Hugo uses the arts of a fantastic logic to explain the péripéties 
of a career governed wholly by impulse; but the claim, never- 
theless, is not unjustifiable which is there put forward of a 
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certain unity in his life discoverable ia his love of libert 
defined as reason in philosophy, inspiration in art, and justing 
in politics. Only the words ‘reason’ and ‘ justice’ must be 
taken in a Hugoesque sense, which probably-he vaguely under. 
stood, but has nowhere sought to define; they were qualities 
apprehended rather by his emotional or imaginative, than by his 
intellectual, faculty. 


On the. other hand, neither the art nor the inspiration of 
Victor Hugo are French in quality; and the opponents of the 
movement of 1830 understood the genius of the nation better 
than the author of “ Hernani,” a Kymric Kelt on the mother’s 
side—as her name, Trébuchet, sufficiently proves—and pro. 
bably a Teuton on the father’s, He has none of the 
gaiety of the Gaul, at least hardly a dozen wholly joyous 
poems are to be found among the productions of the 
last fifty years of his life—with the work of his pres 
Romantic epoch the present writer is not familiar—nothing 
of the humour of Rabelais, nothing of the lightness of 
touch that so charmingly characterises the literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His genius abhors 
equally the polish of Racine and the sweet copoosbyy of Molidre, 
He differs from his contemporaries almost as much as from 
his foregoers; the name of Victor Hugo must be written ong 
page of its own in the Golden Book of the literature of France, 
He is never frivolous, though not seldom commonplace and 
trivial ; he cares nothing for elegance or correctness, and betrays 
no desire to amuse. He has no chit-chat, no bonhomie, Of 
the heartlessness, sneering scepticism, and noisome lubricity 
that infected his literary environment, he has no trace. In 
the search after novel and striking situations, he probed 
the lowest depths of vice; nor did he recoil from Rabe- 
laisian crudity of expression where he deemed the occasion 
needed it. He is thus often repulsive in his choice of sub. 
ject and in his treatment; but from any kind of impurity of 
intention he is always and absolutely free. Whether, on the 
whole, his influence on French literature—his improvement of 
the technique of versification being excluded—has been beneficial 
may be doubted. His sombre genius, his weird vision, the dis- 
orderly and overwhelming rush of his ideas, the very wealth of 
his imagery and exuberance of his diction, stand in violent 
contrast with the definiteness, restraint, terseness, and elegance 
of the successors of Ronsard. His extravagances have found 
imitators enough; in his reverence of God, Man, and Nature he 
has had no followers; while it is certain that French prose has de- 
generated during the last half-century, and that little noteworthy 
French poetry has been produced during the same period, other 
than what has proceeded from Victor Hugo’s own pen. “ Rolla” 
and “Les Nuits,” despite their power and grace, lack that sin- 
cerity which alone gives vitality, and are not more likely to live 
than the almost forgotten verses of Lamartine. 


The fruits of the victory of 1830 seem to have fallen chiefly 
to the dramatists, who have known how to avail themselves of 
the liberty won for them by the author of “ Hernani,” without 
aping his extravagances. Victor Hugo, however, had no real 
dramatic power; his teeming fancy enabled him to stuff a 
single piece with plot and incident sufficient for a dozen; but 
there is no life in his personages, who are incarnated abstrac- 
tions, conversing and soliloquising in magnificent language that 
excites admiration,—often indeed carries the reader off his feet,— 
but never in the least interests him, lacking as it does all 
spontaneity and naturalness. Of the innumerable plays his 
fertile genius produced, the most powerful is the celebrated 
“Te Roi s’Amuse”; but it is also the most repulsive in sub- 
ject and treatment. The closing scene consummates an 
accumulation of horrors unparalleled in literature; but the 
strain is excessive, the reader or spectator is wearied and on 
the verge of being disgusted. With Victor Hugo inspiration is 
the whole of art, to be followed blindly whithersoever it may 
lead. The result is a vein of extravagance that runs through the 
whole of his work; he is always the servant, never the master, of his 
imagination. The satire too often degenerates into the lampoon, 
indignation into virulence, and where awe or pity is sought to be 
evoked, an over-magnificent diction raises a doubt as to sincerity. 

The genius of Victor Hugo is of too impetuous a character to 
be capable of long-sustained flights. His poems are all short, 
though commonly strung together in a loosely-connected series. 
His romances offer a succession of scenes and episodes, pictures, 
or rather visions of life, strained through his wonderful imagi- 
nation, and distorted or idealised by his riotous fancy. In his 
command of language he is absolutely unequalled; he wields 
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even proper names after a fashion that gives them a strange, 
often a weird, significance. As a word-painter he is approached 
by few; but the exuberance of his word-wealth tempts him, too 
frequently, to over-elaboration, or to a blaze of colouring in 
which all semblance of truth disappears. It were hardly an 
exaggeration to say that he has written but one long poem, of 
which his various works, in prose and verse, are the disconnected 
parts. It is misleading to regard him under the separate 
aspects of poet, satirist, and romancier ; he was always all three 
at once. He cannot write a few strophes on a sleeping child 
without a note of indignation at the oppressor; whether he 
sings of the winds, or of the sea, or of the woods at night, 
the theme that is always in his mind is murmured in 
the harmonies of his song. In his great satire, the terrible 
“ Chitiments,” the scathing confrontation of the destroyer of 
the glories of France with the maker thereof is interrupted 
by narratives, descriptions, and lyrical interludes designed to 
add to the force of the situation by intensifying its vileness. 
Mere prose he hardly ever wrote; his speeches even have a 
dithyrambic ring in them. 

On the whole, the most connected in purpose and spirit of 
Victor Hugo’s volumes of verse are the four constituting the first 
and second series of “ La Légende des Siécles ” (1859 and 1877). 
The theme is set forth with unexampled power in the terrible 
vision contained in the Introduction to the second series, be- 
ginning with the magnificent lines :— 

“ J’ous un réve; le mur des siécles m’apparut, 

C’était de la chair vive avec du granit brut. 

Une immobilité faite d’inquiétude, 

Un édifice ayant un bruit de multitude, 

Des trous noirs étoilés par de farouches yeux, 

Des évolutions de groupes monstrueux,” &c. 
The subject is treated in a succession of visions of typical 
epochs in the history of man’s endless struggle, from Adam to 
the poet’s own times. The execution is very unequal; the con- 
ception was too vast a one to be susceptible of other than a 
most imperfect realisation ; but the grace, pathos, and horror of 
many of the poems is unsurpassed, and a truly Titanic might 
of imagination characterises the whole work,—the episode of 
‘ Aymerillot,” the singular story of “ Rose l’Infante,” in which 
Philip II. is represented watching a rose wind-blown, petal by 
petal, symbolising the destruction of the Armada, and the 
history of “Jean Chouan,” are among the most admirable 
elements of this grand torso. 


In his last published collection, “Les Quatre Vents de 
1’Esprit ” (two volumes, 1881), Victor Hugo attains the zenith of 
his poetic power. His Schwanenlieder are freer from extrava- 
gances than any of his previous productions, and show an 
increase rather than a diminution of power. The date of com- 
position, however, of many of the poems is uncertain. Among 
the noblest is the one “ Littérature,” in which a note of joy 
and hope is struck, but seldom heard in Victor Hugo’s poetry. 
Apostrophising the past, he cries :— 

“QO bon vieux passé bléme 
ioemekecans je suis de mon sitcle et je l’aime.” 
For now man is,— 
“Ni tyran, ni forgat, ni maitre, ni valet, 
L’humanité se montre enfin telle qu’elle est, 
Chaque matin plus libre, et chaque soir plus sage : 
Et le vieux masque usé laisse voir le visage.” 
It is the task of the poet to be the voice of the age, attuned to 
Nature, the prophet of,— 
“ Ces tours de roue 
Qu’on appelle les lendemains.” 
The following is a beautiful description of Spring :— 
“ Fanfare 
Des parfums et des couleurs, 
Toute la plaine s’effare 
Dans une émeute de fleurs.” 
Here, too, are found the glorious ode, “ Aux Oiseaux et aux 
Nuages,” the splendid picture of a sunset :— 
‘“‘ Le soir qui verse, 6 mystére, 
Le ciel noir sur le ciel bleu, 
Entre l’espace et la terre 
Pose une barre de feu;” 
and in the singular dramatic poem, “ Les Trouvailles de Gallus,” 
the biting sarcasm :— 
4 Qn’est-ce en somme que la femme ? 
Beancoup de chair, un peu d’ime, 
Un Eden entre-baillé, 
Un masque, un réve, une fable, 
Un vaudeville du diable 
Auquel ’homme a travaillé. ) 





“L’Art d’étre Grandptre” (1877) is mainly an idolisation of 
childhood by a grandptre who confesses himself happiest when 
—vaincu par un petit enfant, above all, of that tender age when 
it 

“N’a presque pas de bras, ayant encore des ailes.” 

Here, too, are those perfect poems, “Choses du Soir” and 
“ Loetitia rerum,” and the deliciously playful lines beginning,— 
“ Jeanne ¢tait au pain sec dans le cabinet noir.” 

Happy Jeanne and happy George, to be immortalised by the 

adoration of such a grandpire! 

In the romans of Victor Hugo, which are in reality 
prose-poems, the same strangely blended antithetical quali- 
ties that distinguish his verse create a series of visions, of 
typical situations, where the personages are lay-figures, 
and the incidents the mere scaffolding to support the display. 
It is not his business to tell stories; he is a prophet whose 
narratives are parables. He has dealt with but one theme 
(exclusive of France, himself, and the enemies—whom he almost 
considers impious—of both), vast as humanity, on the infinitely 
varied but narrow treatment of which he has lavished all the 
resources of a splendid imagination, as fiery, restless, and puissant 
in the last as in the earlier decades of his life. That theme is the 
predestined fate, the ananké of human existence; not probed by 
the intellect, nor sought to be comprehended or met, but con- 
templated with the tenderest compassion and the deepest 
indignation,—the dire threefold struggle, as he tells the world 
in his wonderful preface to “ Les Travailleurs dela Mer,’ of man 
with Religion, Society, Nature; with dogmas, codes, things; with 
superstition, prejudice, elemental force. Victor Hugoabhors logic; 
he is no philosopher, his learning is not erudition. His premisses 
must be accepted without cavil, which only leads to a cheap and 
irrelevant criticism, not as elements of any syllogism, but as 
the materials, real to him, however unreal in themselves, with 
which his imagination deals. It is only under these conditions 
that his genius can be appreciated, otherwise one is continually 
shocked by the obvious misconception that runs through his 
work and vitiates his message to mankind. In “ Notre Damede 
Paris” (1831), the keynote is the battle of innocence with the guilt 
of superstition ; the antitheses are ugliness and beauty, physical 
and moral, celibacy and unchastity, the depravation of woman 
and maternal love, wealth of imagination and poverty of 
existence. The scene is the huddled mass of medieval Paris, 
swarming with a debased populace under the rule of a ferocious 
and double despotism, the whole grouped around a kind of 
biography of the great cathedral, the architectural features 
of which, grand, graceful, or grotesque, seem incarnated 
in the figures of the various crowd. The canvas of “ Les 


Misérables ” (1862) is ampler. Jean Valjean, Fantine, 
Cosette are the innocent victims of codes which Hugo 
hates even more than despotisms, Bibles, or Korans. 


Javert is their detestable incarnation; “code fait homme,” 
otherwise not ignoble or hateful. The story of Marius 
approaches the ordinary roman, and is specially interesting 
on account of the autobiographical details it contains, and the 
glimpse of history afforded by the “Epopée de la Rue St. 
Denis.” But it is the portrait of Valjean that engages the 
attention, of the righteous man growing tenderer to men the 
harder their usage of him. In “Les Travailleurs de la Mer” 
the ananké is Nature, whose oppression, almost equally with 
man’s, excites Victor Hugo’s indignation. Déruchette, “deux 
crépuscules mélées, commencement d’une femme dans la fin 
de l’enfant,” is a more charming creation even than “ Cosette” ; 
while the figure of Clubin, type of the consummate hypocrite, 
whose one idea is, “‘ passer pour un homme probe,” is drawn with 
a power Molitre might envy. Victorious in the famous death- 
struggle with the monstrous Cephalopod, “4 mille bouches 
infames,” Gilliat nevertheless succumbs to the fourth anank?, 
woman. “Quatre-Vingt-Treize” (published in 1873) is a Titanic 
presentment of what may be termed the guillotine epoch of the 
Revolution. It was to have been followed by two other works, 
completing a sort of Revolutionary trilogy; but the materials were 
probably found difficult to deal with in a manner satisfactory to 
Victor Hugo’s political friends. M. Taine himself has not 
painted the Revolution in less attractive colours than its great 
apologist in “ Quatre-Vingt-Treize.” 

Of the first forty years of Victor Hugo’s life we have an 
admirable, if not wholly trustworthy, account in his wife’s 
“ Victor Hugo raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie” (1863). His own 


| * Actes et Paroles” throw much interesting light on his political 


career ; but of the inner history of his literary development since 
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he attained middle age, we know little, and of the man still less, 
He seems to have sown none but literary wild oats, and these he 
continued to sow almost to the last. He was an indefatigable 
worker—the mere mass of his production is stupendous—and a 
diligent archxologist without ever attaining erudition. His tastes 
were simple, and he appears to have led the life of an honest 
bourgeois, passionately fond of his children and his children’s 
children, and happiest when under the tyranny of some small 
miss of two or three. In a letter to Sainte-Beuve (June 12th, 
1832) is to be found the germ of “ Les Misérables” and the secret 
of the author's later career. Referring to the insurrection, de- 
scribed so powerfully in the novel, he wrote :—“ J’espére qu’ils 
n’oseront pas jeter aux murs de Grenelle ces jeunes cervelles 
trop chaudes, mais si généreuses. Si les faiseurs d’ordre public 
essayaient d’une exécution politique, et que quatre hommes de 
coeur voulussent faire une émeute pour sauver les victimes, je 
serais le cinquitme.” Like Shakespeare, he was a good man of 
business, amassing a fortune of some £200,000, most of which is 
said to be invested in the English funds,—an unconscious 
testimony, if such be the case, to a confidence he was chary of 
expressing in words. The Sturi und Drang of his inner exist- 
ence must have been great. Like many men who have wielded 
a truculent pen, he was affable enough in ordinary intercourse, 
and would at the worst have scowled upon the Man of December 
himself. 

In his splendid preface to Frangois Hugo’s translation of 
Shakespeare,—an ¢éloge, or rather an apotheosis, not a criti- 
cism,— Homer, Alschylus, Job, Isaiah, Lucretius, Juvenal, 
Tacitus, St. John, Danté, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, are 
enumerated as the mighty ones of literature, equal, but different, 
above and beyond criticism. It is noteworthy that but one 
Frenchman, Rabelais, to whom alone among Frenchmen Victor 
Hugo felt himself to be akin in genius, is enrolled in the great 
company. Will the author of “ Les Misérables ” be added to it ? 
The answer of France is not doubtful, though the highest work 
of her greatest genius is probably better known and appreciated 
abroad than at home. But what will the world say? Why 
should we ask? The verdict will not much matter to the poet 
who has written :— 

“ Je sens au fond des cieux quelqu’un qui voit mon dime; 
Cela suffit.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DISFRANCHISEMENT BY MEDICAL RELIEF. 
To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The following incident will confirm what you say on the 
above subject. A few weeks ago, at a Board of Guardians in 
North Somerset, I moved that the relieving officers should be 
instructed to warn all applicants for medical or any other 
relief that its receipt would disqualify them from voting at the 
next election. To my surprise this was objected to, on the 
ground of it being illegal for the Board to give any such instruc- 
tion. On my motion being thus ruled out of order, I moved thata 
letter be written to the Local Government Board to ask if such 
an instruction would be illegal, but with no better success. My 
motion was lost by a large majority. I will make no other 
comment than to say that the majority was led by the local 
Tory wire-pullers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


National Liberal Club. 





Epwarp Stracuery. 


A SUCCESSFUL PROVIDENT DISPENSARY. 
{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
Sir,—It was suggested some time ago in the Spectator that a 
scheme should be set on foot for the purpose of granting small 
loans to working-people in temporary distress,—the same to be 
repaid by instalments. I send a paper containing a report of 
the annual meeting of the Salisbury and South Wilts Provident 
Dispensary, in connection with which the above suggestion is 
about to be carried into effect. I beg also to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Provident-Dispensary system has been 
introduced into the country parishes in this part of Wiltshire, 
and that over 5,000 agricultural labourers have already been 
registered as provident members. The institution has been of 
great service to the labouring poor, and is much appreciated, 
more especially in distant and outlying rural parishes. It has 
also been the means of greatly diminishing pauperism ; for when 
a labourer applies to the Poor-law Medical Officer he becomes a 
pauper and loses his vote, if he has one. If you would kindly 











notice our success here, other counties might possibly be induced 
to follow our example.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Salisbury, May 25th. J. Rozerts, M.D. (Retired), 


WORCESTERSHIRE EASTERN DIVISION LIBERA, 
ASSOCIATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—In reference to your article, “ A Word of Warning to the 
Liberals,” in which you speak of a supposed desire of Radicals 
to have their leaders free to speak their minds before the 
Election comes, even at the expense of a split-up Cabinet and a 
disunited party, I would submit to you that the opinion of the 
county constituencies is much more Liberal—Radical, if you 
will—than that of the bulk of Liberal Members of the House of 
Commons; and in proof of this, I enclose a copy of a Platform 
which the East Worcestershire Liberal Association passed last 
week with great heartiness and unanimity, before, and prepara- 
tory to, selecting a candidate. They do not wish to bind their 
candidate down to the hard-and-fast lines of a delegate, but they 
wish him to promise to support generally the principles of the 
policy they have adopted. 

East Worcestershire is an average county constituency, not 
remarkable for its Radicalism, and separated from the dreaded 
Birmingham influence by a belt of suburban villadom of strong 
Tory tendencies. You will see from the composition of the 
Platform that it is thoroughly Liberal in its principles, and, if 
the opinion of the country generally is to be in any degree 
gauged by it, the Radical party is very strong, and can well 
afford to wait until a dissolution takes place, as it has no 
desire to bring about a disunited and weakened Cabinet, or a 
premature manifesto of its views.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. W. Howe. 

Green Bank, Hall Green, near Biriningham, May 25th. 





[Cory.]—Passed unanimously by the General Council, which 
added the two “ planks,’ 8 and 9, at foot. The following reforms, 
which the Executive believed to be required and supported by the 
majority of the Liberal voters in East Worcestershire, were agreed to 
be presented to the General Council for its consideration, with the 
recommendation that they be adopted as the “Platform” of the 
East Worcestershire Liberal Association :—(1.) The reform of county 
government on a representative basis. (2.) Free schools. (8.) 
Extended powers for municipal governments, to enable them to pro- 
vide for the people means of instruction and recreation, and to buy at 
a fair value land suitable for artizans’ dwellings. (4.) Legislation :— 
To restore the labourer to direct communication with the soil, as a 
cultivator on his own account, by providing allotments and small 
holdings at a fair agricultural rent ; to free the land by the abolition 
of the law of intestate primogeniture, of settlement and entail; to 
help the farmers by abolishing antiquated restrictions on the methods 
of cultivating the land, and by giving them, if necessary, the three 
“F's” (fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale) ; To restore com- 
mon lands illegally acquired in recent times; and to abolish extra- 
ordinary tithes. (5.) Reform of taxation by graduating the Income 
Tax, and equalising the death duties; and by fairly dividing local 
burdens between landlord and tenant; and rating land that is held 
back for speculative purposes at a fair price; and by making ground- 
rents and personal property contribute their quota to the local rates. 
(6.) To repeal the game laws. (7.) Reform of the licensing laws in 
the direction of popular control. (8.) Disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the English Church. (%.) A peaceful foreign policy 
maintained by respect for the equal rights of other nations, the avoid- 
ance of entangling engagements, and by the reference of inter- 
national disputes to arbitration. 


THE IRISH CRIMES ACT. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “Spectaror,’’] 
Sir,—In your first leading article on the 23rd inst., in alluding 
to the proposed renewal of certain portions of the Irish Crimes 
Act, you say that the provisions of that Act which it is pro- 
posed to renew, ought, in your opinion, to be extended to 
England and Scotland. In thus writing you are, of course, 
unaware that two of the provisions which, it is understood, are 
intended to be renewed,—viz., power to change the venue and 
power to examine witnesses with the view to discover a crime 
without charging anyone as the criminal,—already exist in 
Scotland, inasmuch as the Lord-Advocate can order any case 
from any part of Scotland, which in the ordinary course would 
be tried at the next local Assizes, or Circuit Court, as it is 
called in Scotland, to be tried before the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh; and the Procurator Fiscal (the 
local Public Prosecutor) can and does constantly investi- 
gate crimes before any one is charged with the crime, and 
if he considers it necessary, he can examine witnesses on 
oath, although this last power is very seldom exercised. 
Now, it seems to me a little odd that no Scotch Member 
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of Parliament, although there are several lawyers in the 
House, has ever mentioned this fact. I doubt if anything 
will reconcile the Irish Members to any of the provisions of the 
Crimes Act being re-enacted; but the fact that the powers I 
mentioned exist in Scotland, excite no complaint, and are found 


in practice to work well, might reconcile them to the continuation | 


of these provisions if anything would.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scorcu Lawyer. 
OUR SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 
[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’{ 
Sir,—I read with regret in last week’s Spectator the adverse 
criticism passed upon the British Govesoment for taking 
measures to protect the native tribes adjacent to the Transvaal 
from the risk of depredations like those to which the Bechuanas 
have been subjected ever since Majuba Hill. Anyone acquainted 
with South African history will tell you that the establishment 
of a British Protectorate over the territories of Sechele and 
Khame is a necessary consequence of the retrocession of the 
Transvaal to the Boers. It is necessary for the particular 
object of securing the trade route to the interior of South Africa 
in British hands; and it is necessary also in the interest of 
the general peace of South Africa. You will hardly deny that 
all our wars at the Cape have arisen from the uncontrolled or 
misdirected contact of the whites, and especially that unsettled 
class of which most of the Transvaal Boers are composed, with 
the native inhabitants of the country. It was the danger 
caused by the ingrained belief of the Boers that the natives 
and their property were the legitimate spoil of the white 
man that led to the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877. The 
reality of that danger has been abundantly proved since the 
retrocession of that country in 1881. Bechuanaland on the 
West, and Zululand on the Hast, not to mention native districts 
within the actual borders of the Transvaal, have been the scenes 
of filibustering operations, justifiable in the sight of the Boers, 
but inhumane in the view of most Englishmen, and increasingly 
dangerous to the peace of adjacent British Colonies with their 
dense native populations. As long as the Transvaal is in the 
hands of a Boer Government and people wedded to their tradi- 
tional native policy, the only possible way of averting the constant 
risk of a native war, involving the Government and taxpayer of 
Great Britain, is to confine the Boers strictly to the limits of their 
own country—no great hardship in view of its extent—by sur- 
rounding them with a belt of territory under the protection of a 
civilised Government. Annexation or protection does not in 
this case imply fresh responsibility. That is already ours in 
virtue of our paramount position in South Africa; and the 
trifling expense of the British agents stationed in the protected 
territories would be met by the natives themselves. The Boers 
will not interfere with natives actually under British protection, 
especially since Sir C. Warren has done something to make 
that protection a living fact. A slavish terror of annexation is 
as disastrous as rampant Jingoism; and the refusal to accept 
inevitable responsibilities in South Africa has entailed, during 
the last five years, misery on all the inhabitants of South 
Africa, except the few who live by plunder, and an expensive 
expedition upon the British taxpayer. No well-informed 
person supposes that Lord Derby, by refusing to govern Basuto- 
land and Zululand, has divested us of any responsibility in con- 
nection with those countries. He has only laid up‘the materials 
for a probable large expenditure in the near future. The policy 
of self-effacement will break down there as it has broken down 
in Bechuanaland; and if that admirable native ruler, Khame, 
a man who has protected and who is esteemed by British 
missionaries, travellers, and traders alike, was attacked, as he 
would be if not taken under British protection, by Boer fili- 
busters, we should be bound to interfere both for his sake and 
our own commercial and political interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frepertc MacKaryEss. 





MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 
[To Tue Eprtror or tue ‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—From your not inserting my answer to your view of the 
Scriptural prohibition of unions within the degrees of affinity, 
T inferred that you declined to continue the controversy. It is 
a surprise, therefore, to see a letter from Mr. Archer Gurney, 
writing “as a clergyman and a High Churchman,” and citing 
the “Latin Church” in support of your contention. This time 
T hope you will allow me to reply :—(1.) That the Roman and 
English Churches both extend the Scriptural prohibitions to 





marriage no less than adultery; and to affinity in the same 
degree with consanguinity. (2.) That the Church of Rome— 
or rather the Pope—dispenses with the prohibition only in 
favour of marriage, and never of adultery. (3.) That such 
dispensations are granted in cases of consanguinity as well as 
of affinity. (4.) That the Roman Catholic doctrine is not that 
“the Church can dispense with ecclesiastical regulations, but 
not with the commandment of Almighty God.” The most 
famous dispensation in history—that which caused the rupture 
between the two Churches—was for marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife. Protestants held this to be forbidden by the law 
of God, and hence the repudiation of the Papal supremacy. 
Mr. Archer Gurney, therefore, is wrong in every point of his 
corroboration.” 

In my former letter I showed that not only the Church of 
England, but the Statute Law, and the decisions of the Courts, 
Civil as well as Ecclesiastical, have uniformly pronounced all 
marriages within the Levitical degrees, whether of affinity or 
consanguinity—and particularly marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister—to be forbidden by God’s Word. You are of a different 
opinion; but when you allege the Scripture and the Church, I 
submit that you are not entitled to keep out the evidence on 
the other side. The proposed alteration in the law is a great 
revolution in Church and State. It is strongly opposed by the 
Clergy and the heads of the law,—the two professions most 
conversant with the question, and generally little agreed on 
subjects of mere ecclesiastical regulation. The lay mind (with 
the exception of interested parties) is naturally careless and ill- 
informed. In these circumstances, the voice of the Spectator is 
of a very considerable weight. Living as I do in the depth of 
the country, I read a great many journals, and yours with more 
interest than most. I am not often in accord with your politics, 
but I greatly value the truthfulness and integrity ef your argu- 
ments and reviews. Allow me to say that it is not the manner 
of the Spectator to argue a religious and social question of this 
magnitude on ea-parte allegations which can be so thoroughly 
refuted as those which I have noticed.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Beeford, May 22nd. Grorce Trevor, D.D. 

[All we have stated is that there is not, in the Scriptural 
cases quoted, a vestige of evidence that the condemnation 
passed was passed on account of the aflinity of the parties, 
unless, perhaps, so far as that affinity made the breach of 
moral law a still greater wound to personal feeling. The moral 
condemnation is passel on the breach of the seventh com- 
mandment, a breach, of course, aggravated by the ties of affinity 
which make the offence more cruel.—Ep. Spectator.) 


DR. MARTINEAU’S TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.’ | 

Sir,—All friends and admirers of Dr. Martineau will highly 
value your careful, kindly, reverential notice of his great work. 
I think most readers will sympathise with your criticism on 
the inadequacy of his main doctrine, that every moral action 
results from the competition of two springs or principles of 
action, a higher and a lower. I will venture to suggest an 
objection, which you do not notice, to the eniversal application 
of this canon. It fits many cases of moral success or failure. 
It is applicable in the case of the thirsty Sir Philip Sidney 
giving the water to one who needed it more. The superior 
impulse, compassion, is preferred to the lower impulse, thirst. 

But consider the many instances of moral triumph which 
consist in mere refraining. We are solicited by a strong pro- 
pensity to do wrong. By a strong effort we refrain. What is 
in the mind at the moment? Dr. Martineau says that two 
springs or principles of action must be present, and we obey the 
higher when we refrain. This seems a false description of the 
state of consciousness, which, so far from being obedience to any 
spring of action or principle, consists in obedience to nothing, 
but in vehement warfare against a propensity which is bad. Is 
it said that thinking of what is bad implies thinking also of 
something better? No more, I should say, at the crisis, than 
a bright light makes us think of darkness. The act of 
wrestling with the foe occupies the whole being to the ex- 
clusion of meditation on anything. And this struggle to dis- 
arm the tempter is the very kernel of the moral act. 

Consider Dr. Martineau’s illustration of the passionate boy 
who compels himself to remain quiet under provocation. Is it 
a correct description of his state to say that he is conscious of 
the presence of a superior spring or principle of action? His 
triumphant condition is quiescence, the result of a hard, all- 
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absorbing struggle to master a propensity, and by no just use 
of language, as it seems to me, can he be described as following 
a spring of action. Yielding to none in reverence for Dr. 
Martineau’s character and genius, it is with regret and diffidence 
that I venture to raise any objection to his main proposition. 
Whether his critics be right or wrong, this great work will 
always be a rich treasury of precious influence for the practical 
and the devout, as well as for the philosopher.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A.B. 





“VERY FEMININE.” 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—I think that women may justly complain of the tendency 
shown lately in the Spectator to lower the meaning of the 
beautiful word “feminine,” by making it synonymous with 
whatever is trivial, feeble, and inane, in their character or con- 
duct. The gossip of idle women over dress, and the reckless 
chatter or religious gush of untrained girls, are no more “ dis- 
tinctively feminine ” (vide “ three distinctively feminine novels”’) 
than slangy talk or gowrmandise are distinctively masculine, 
i.e., things that associate themselves instinctively with our ideas 
of men,—because, as a rule, only men indulgein them. The 
feminine ideal was drawn for us long ago by a master-hand 
with a completeness that has not yet been improved upon. Its 
firm and graceful outlines, as given in the last chapter of 
Proverbs by one who was tolerably well acquainted with the 
women of his day, may be studied to advantage by all who 
aspire to show us woman as she is, or as she ought to be. 
Especially we may note such points of contrast between the 
modern and antique ideal as are indicated by the words,—‘‘ She 
girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms.” 
“Strength and honour are her clothing,’ &c. In the “ Econo- 
mist’? of Xenophon we have a nearly parallel picture of noble 
womanhood ; and it is worthy of remark that the time when 
both the Hebrew and the Greek ideals were drawn, coincided 
with the culminating periods of the two nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. C. T. 

[Our correspondent is sensitive. Our heading and our 
reiterated expression in the review to which she refers, was not 
“ distinctively feminine,’ but “very feminine.” If we had 
headed our article “ Very Masculine Novels,” we should certainly 
not have used the phraseina good sense. Feminine is a beautiful 
word, and masculine is a good word; but excess on one side is 
weakness, and on the other brutality.—Eb. Spectator] 


MR. KEENAN’S “TRAJAN.” 

[To THE Epiror OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your review of Mr. Keenan’s “Trajan,” you say 
that its appearance in England has been “ heralded by nearly 
as emphatic a eulogium from Mr. W. D. Howells as that passed 
by Mr. Henry James on the author of ‘ Nana.’” 

I have to beg you to state, directly from me, that I have 
passed no eulogium on “ Trajan,” for the reason that I have not 
read it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Boston, U.S.A., May 11th. W. D. Howe .ts. 

[The appearance of “Trajan” was heralded in this country 
by the following announcement, which appeared in a variety of 
quarters, and among others in the Zimes on April Ist of this 
year :— This is a new novel by a famous American journalist, 
who is reputed to be one of the most brilliant writers in the 
United States. Mr. W. D. Howell says that ‘Trajan’ is the 
best book he has read for many years.” Is it very surprising 
that a reader of such an announcement should come to the con- 
clusion that a slight misprint had been made init? As the 
matter now stands, it would appear that, in the United States, 
there is a Mr. W. D. Howell, as well as a Mr. W. D. Howells, 
whose opinion on the character of a new American novel is 
worth circulating far and wide.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—“ The King sent books to Oxford.” I only quote from 
memory, but I am certain of the lines as I knew them when a 
boy; also of the lines of the first epigram, making Cambridge 
the “loyal body.” I think the King was either William ITI. 
or George I. The reply was (from Cambridge) :-— 
“The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. S. Lea. 
Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, May 25th. 








THE CAT. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Srr,—The domestic cat is a wonderful animal; but I fancy 
your readers are not aware that they can open doors. I have 
one that always opens the back door himself. His method is 
simple ; he springs up and puts one paw on the latch, the weight 
causing it to rise, when “Topsy ” walks in. I would not believe 
it for a long time, but now I can account for many missing 
articles.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 8. T, 








POETRY. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF HORACE. 
ODI PROFANUM. 
PREFATORY NOTE, 


[This Ode, as indicated by its solemn exordium, is the assertion of 
a religious and moral philosophy. It teaches that nations are sub. 
ject to their temporal sovereigns; that those temporal powers are 
overruled by the Gods; and that the Gods, in their turn, are sub. 
ordinate to the mysterious Divinity, Necessitas or Destiny. It 
touches with light irony upon the ambitions and rivalries of men. It 
paints the terrors that wait upon guilt, luxury, avarice, and ambition, 
contrasting them in lines of exquisite pathos with the sleep that 
visits the innocent, the industrious, and the contented. Thus, with a 
moral instinct worthy of a purer faith, it inculcates reverence, sub- 
mission, frugality, industry, and resignation; and all these lessong 
come from one who, at the outset, assumes the authority of a moral 
teacher addressing himself, not to the hardened sinner of the “ vulgus 
profanum,”’ but to youths and maidens still innocent; and who 
speaks not alone as a poet, but as a prophet clothed in the sacerdotal 
garb of High Priest of the Muses. The poet in the last quatrain 
descends from the height of sustained passion and ethical generalisa- 
tions, and describes the peaceful content of his modest farm among 
the Sabine hills, thus driving home the moral lesson into the human 
heart. It may be that many who are charmed by the grace and 
felicitous beauty of the most finished and most loved of lyric poets, 
hardly recognise the deep and continuous chain of thought which 
often lies beneath the abrupt transitions and obscure, because con- 
densed, language of Horace’s heroic odes. | 


Away, ye herd profane! 
Silence! Let no unhallowed tongue 
Disturb the sacred rites of song, 
Whilst I, the High Priest of the Nine, 
For youths and maids alone entwine 
A new and loftier strain. 





Nations before their Monarchs bow: 

Jove, who from Heaven the Giants hurled, 

Rules over Kings, and moves the world 
With the majestic terrors of his brow. 


Follies perverse of mortal life! 

Insane ambitions, futile strife ! 

One vainly brags a happier skill 

His vines to range, his glebes to till: 

Another boasts his nobler name, 

His client throngs, his purer fame ;— 

Poor fools! Inexorable Fate 

Deals equal law to small and great, 

Shaking the urn from which allotted fly 
Joy, pain, life, death, despair, and victory. 


To him above whose impious head 
Th’ avenging sword impends 
Sicilian feasts no joy impart; 
Nor bird, nor lute, nor minstrel art 
His vigil charms. Upon-his bed 
No healing dew of innocent sleep descends. 


Sleep hovers with extended wing 
Above the roof where Labour dwells ; 
Or where the river, murmuring, 
Ripples beneath the beechen shade ; 
Or where, in Tempe’s dells, 
No sound but Zephyr’s breath throbs thro’ the silvan glade. 


The humble man who nought desires 

Save what sufficed his frugal sires 
Laughs at the portents vain 

Of fierce Arcturus’ sinking star 

Or rising Hedus; sees afar 
Unmoved the raging main; 

Content tho’ farms their fruits deny, 

Tho’ shattered vineyards prostrate lie, 

Tho’ floods and frost the fields despoil, 

And hot Suns rend the arid soil ;— 

Contented still to live and toil, 
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The lord of wide domains 
Unsated still his ample bound disdains, 

And through the bosom of the deep 
Drives the huge mole, down flinging heap on heap. 
The finny race behold the new-born land 
Amazed, see towers arise, and fields expand, 
And ’mid his hireling crew th’ usurper stand. 

Proudly he stands; but at his side 

Terror still dogs the steps of Pride: 

Behind the horseman sits black Care, 
And o’er the brazen trireme bends Despair. 


Not marble from the Phrygian mine, 

Nor robes star-bright, Falernian wine, 
Nor Achzmenian balm, 

Can soothe the weary brain opprest, 

Or still the tumult of the breast 
With one brief moment’s calm. 


Then wherefore change my Sabine home, 
Where Envy dwells not, life is free, 
For pillared gates, and lofty dome, 
And the dull load of luxury ? 
SterueN E. De VERE. 








ART. 


ee 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Tr is almost a truism that the second look at any picture 
gallery is pleasanter than the first; the pictures are our 
acquaintances at least, if not friends; we unconsciously make 
our selection between them; we need not look at all at 
some, and at others oniy glance hastily to confirm or alter 
our first impression. The attempt, in fact, to take in on the 
occasion of a first visit the meaning and the merit of several 
hundred works of art, is a piece of intellectual acrobatism 
necessarily bound to failure; and the result thereof is almost 
inevitably that sense of weariness and almost disgust which 
results from the overstrain of any faculty. It is thus that we 
would introduce our intention that our second article on the 
Grosvenor Gallery should devote itself entirely to the pleasanter 
side of that exhibition; and the pleasanter side is, no doubt, 
the landscape. 

Whatever may be said as to Mr. Watts’s large “ Love and 
Life,” and his portrait of Miss Gurney, there is no doubt about 
the beauty of the blue rocky hills, rising into a bluer sky, 
which he has called “ Ararat.” It is one of those pictures of 
which Mr. Watts alone has the secret, which is at once severe 
and beautiful, full of high thought and intense dignity. No 
one but a great figure-painter could paint landscape of this 
kind; the scene appears like the revelation of a landscape’s 
personality, a conception of the spirit of the place more than 
an actual record of its details. As a contrast to this, take Mr. 
North’s “Morning in Early Spring,” an English woodland 
scene, bright with cold sunshine, and misty with half- 
revealed branch and budding foliage. What is to be said of 
this, but that it shows great powers,—imperfect as they are 
great? A delightful mess, that is the truest description of this 
work ; it is all muzzy with delicate colour and mysterious forms. 
There is no solidity to be found anywhere in the landscape ; the 
trees, boughs, and undergrowth are as ethereal as the air which 
surrounds them; an air of bright unreality envelops the whole 
composition. Much of Mr. North’s water-colour work is very 
exquisite; but when he paints on a large scale he is rarely so 
successful, and of late years his idiosyncrasies, which are many, 
have been growing upon him. If he would only condescend to 
be simple now and then, how glad we should all be. We feel 
before his picture in accord with Byron :— 

“A green field is a sight which makes us pardon 
The absence of that more sublime construction,” Xe. 
But between North’s “ Woodland” and Watts’s “Ararat” 
hangs a work which makes a demand upon our imagination in 
a far higher strain than either,—a gigantic allegorical design by 
Mr. Walter Crane, of “ Freedom,” in pinkish wings, freeing a 
slave from his bonds, to which it is worth while to give a 
moment, if only to wonder how it is that an artist, with a 
delicate fancy and considerable powers of graceful, imaginative 
design, can produce such an intolerably bad picture. The truth 
seems to be that Mr. Crane is an artist whose work has in the 





main been of very small scale, and only painted so far as was 
necessary for reproduction in illustrated books; and so the 
habit has grown upon him of trusting to his powers of design, 
and dispensing almost entirely with models. This “ Free- 
dom,” and the other works of this artist (there are many 
in this exhibition), is not really a picture at all, but a 
kind of tinted cartoon; and even as such it suffers from 
the drawing being inadequate to the conception. The simple 
truth is, that Mr. Crane’s drawings of the nude figure are 
of such a kind that they will not bear magnifying. Faults 
which are tolerable in figures only six inches in height, become 
unbearable in figures of six feet; and in the same way the sort 
of dry tinting, which with this artist does duty for painting 
betrays its thin incompetence when its scale and the ambitious 
aim of the composition in which it is employed, puts it into 
serious competition with real painting, either in oil or water- 
colour. Why will not artists recognise their own powers more 
clearly ? Here is a man with a special gift of playful ingenious 
fancy and delicate graceful arrangement, and he will go and 
waste his time and spoil our temper with producing great 
abominable parodies of allegorical painting, in which all his 
special merits are concealed, and all the limitations of his power 
are made conspicuously manifest. 

By the side of this work, if only to point the moral more 
clearly, look at the little picture of the “Ponte Molle, Rome,’ 
by Mr. Corbett, a young Englishman who has been studying in 
Rome for some years, and fallen greatly under the influence 
of Signor Costa. Here, at all events, is a modest pleasant picture 
of the Tiber and its low hills, and a large almond-tree fretting the 
grey-bluesky. We do not know where we have seen so quiet, and, 
in many ways, so complete a work. The place is known tous, and 
its character has been rendered with the most absolute fidelity ; 
there is literally nothing in the picture executed for show or in 
artifice; nothing which betrays itself as an attempt to do more 
than make a portrait of the place. And yet, somehow, out of 
the gentle, steady enthusiasm of the painter, there has spread 
over his work qualities of design and subtle beauties of colour 
such as are rare even in great pictures. One feels irresistibly 
that the man who did this was gentle and faithful; that every 
touch he laid on the canvas was inspired by love for his art, and 
determination to give it his best endeavour. We-wish those of 
our readers who care at all for understanding pictures and 
painters would compare this work with the large landscape of 
Mr. Herkomer’s, which hangs also in this east gallery. One is 
a wild picturesque scene of rock and mountain, the other the 
simplest rendering of a winding river and sloping hill; and, 
great as is the contrast between their subjects and their size» 
the contrast between their method and their merit is greater 
still, for the Royal Academician tells us plainly in every stroke 
of his work: ‘See what I can do, without taking any trouble,— 
this landscape just knocked off in the breathing-space between 
portrait and portrait’; and the other seems to say: ‘ I cannot 
paint as I should wish, and I dare not attempt a large picture ; 
but look ! here is a little bit of loveliness I saw one day, and have 
tried to fix for you upon acanvas.’ And thus the Academician’s 
work, despite its skill and the power of its painter, is useless, 
insolent, and, in the right sense of the word, poor; and the 
humbler effort is a pleasant, true piece of art. 


What shall be said about the great Nettleship lion standing 
in a whirl of smoke and flame on the crest of a rock to which 
he has fled as “ Refuge ” from the burning prairie ? Of course, 
it is not a Velasquez or a Bellini as far as its painting goes, and 
its drawing is rather vigorous and suggestive, than subtle or 
finished ; but yet itis a “ big thing” in many senses of the term. 
One point is especially noticeable: it justifies its enormous size. 
For size, properly used, is a real element of grandeur, and Mr. 
Nettleship has used it with great skill. It is hardly too much 
to say that we should be conscious of a distinct reluctance to 
have the work reduced in scale. Another point in the picture is 
that the animals therein are not beasts of the Zoological-Gardens 
type; they are alive and free. On the whole, this is the best 
picture the artist has done, and is, indeed, one of which many great 
artists might be proud. Contrast again with this, if our readers 
are not weary of contrasts, the little women’s heads, by Mr. 
Rooke, called “‘ Morning” and “‘ Evening.”’ They are patiently, 
if somewhat poorly, drawn, and are painted with great minute- 
ness and considerable elaboration. They have perhaps somewhat 
of the feebleness of the echo, and are but reverberations from 
the “ mountains of delight ” wherein Burne-Jones’and Stanhope 
still hold their sway; but they are pleasant, loveable little 
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pictures, showing us what a true, if rather limited, artist 
imagines as beautiful, and they have that sincerity of utterance 
which makes a picture vital as a work of art. Very different, 
indeed, is Mr. Bartlett’s “ Swimming-match,” some fisher-boys 
bathing from two boats, somewhere on the English coast. This 
is accomplished painting, and one of the best pictures in the 
whole Gallery ; but we have already spoken a good deal of Mr. 
Bartlett’s work in our notice of his Academy picture, and we 
shall here do no more than call attention to the merit of this 
composition in the detail of atmospheric effect. There is—we 
may say it confidently—no English painter of the present day 
who places his figures so rightly in outdoor air and sunshine 
as this artist. 

Mr. Richmond’s portrait of Andrew Lang is, perhaps, the 
best of his many contributions to this Gallery; and though it 
suffers from that air of affectation which is the bane of this 
artist’s work, it has several fine qualities, and is, we should 
imagine, an excellent likeness. But surely the strange yellow- 
brown complexion which Mr. Richmond has given to his 
sitter is an exaggeration. We should have liked to say a 
few words about the little tiny modifications of Mr. Whistler 
which Mr. Menpes sends here; but our space grows short, and 
we can only call attention to their eccentricity, and their ability 
gone mad. Mr. Menpes is a clever young man, chiefly known 
as an etcher; and he has apparently taken up this line of paint- 
ing for purposes of notoriety. The pictures in question are a 
few inches square, have merely a misty or greyish-white back- 
ground, and a little blot of a figure or figures somewhere in the 
centre of the composition. In our next article on this Gallery 
we shall notice the remaining pictures. 








BOOKS. 


ag. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE.* 
Tuts story has been rightly spoken of as involving a tragedy, 
and a tragedy of no ordinary power. In writing last week 
on the reasons why women so seldom write dramas, we 
ventured to express our belief that the author might, if 
she would, give us a genuine tragedy without the help of that 
somewhat too elaborate setting by which our novelists lighten 
the labour of their direct portraiture of character and deed. We 
will add that, in the present case, Lucas Malet’s tragedy—which 
is not, on the whole, a heart-breaking, but rather an inspiring 
kind of tragedy—would, we believe, decidedly gain in effect if 
it could be set free from the much too extensive commentary 
on life with which she delays at times the progress of her 
narrative. Schiller and Goethe used to discourse to each other 
on “the retarding element” with which it was right to 
delay the progress of a tragedy, after all the human forces which 
were evidently destined to end in tragedy had been brought into 
play. But then, what they referred to was not mere dilatory 
discussion and comment, but more or less effective human 
resistance to the tragic causes at work, resistance which gives 
us time fully to measure their power and to gauge their calibre. 
Able writers like Lucas Malet too often substitute for this 
temporary equilibrium between the tragedy-causing and the 
tragedy-resisting forces of life, mere dilatory comment, more or 
less shrewd, on the situation. which does not really enhance 
the signiticance of the story, even when that commentary is 
powerful of its kind. We find ourselves often quarrelling 
with Lucas Malet for her very long dissertations on the poverty 
of human nature at times when the reader craves direct pro- 
gress with the drama of the situation, and not dissertation of 
any kind about it. Indeed, take this very powerful story as a 
whole, and we have only one fault to find with it, that the element 
of dissertation is introduced much too freely, and often with 
the result of making the reader impatient, instead of with that 
of throwing any new light on either character or situation. And 
we say this without meaning to be in any degree disrespectful 
to the ability of these dissertations, though, no doubt, they are 
often decidedly more cynical than the truth of life requires. 
They are often subtle, often humorous, once or twice almost as 
poetical in the highest sense as the chorus of an Auschylean 
tragedy, though it is not then, of course, that we complain of 
them. But they are still oftener out of all proportion to the 
progress of the story and the development of character. We 
should much like to see Colonel Enderby’s Wife stripped of this 
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excess of George Eliot-like dissertation, and reduced to the 
natural dimensions of the tragedy which it contains. There 
would still remain not a little vivid description, not a little weird 
and weighty reflection ; but all that seems introduced to lengthen 
out an otherwise too short dramatic story, should disappear, 

We cannot doubt that this story will live amongst the great 
English fictions of this century. For it moves in the higher 
imaginative world without any deficiency in realism. There ig 
noble poetry in it without dreaminess, or want of grasp for the 
truth of human nature. Its ethics are not “ ethics of the dust,” 
but ethics of the heavens,—at least, if we take the larger sense of 
the word “ ethics,” for in the narrower sense we fear the author is 
impatient of what she ought to reverence. Why Lucas Malet 
takes so much care to throw doubt on all the spiritual buttresseg 
of these nobler ethics, as she does, we cannot say. We suppose, 
however, that while she clings to the moral outcome of the nobler 
creed, she has turned giddy in the attempt to sift the truth of it 
from the dubious and the false, and has more or less given up 
the solution of the problem in despair. Still, there can be no 
question but that to the moral outcome of the nobler creed she 
does cling, and but little, we fancy, that she holds fast to some 
vague form of the Christian faith, though she scatters more 
sneers than are at all relevant to her story on the various 
competing dogmas with which the Christianity of our age 
presents us. 

The main effort of the story is to paint a joyous and brilliant 
nature with hardly more than the scantiest possible germ of 
anything spiritual in it; and though we have the greatest 
doubt whether there ever was any character so far developed 
in other respects, and yet so utterly destitute of sympathy 
and pity, as that of the heroine, Jessie, we will admit that, 
if there could be such a character, it is drawn here with 
all the force of circumstance and detail requisite to make one 
accept it as something more than fiction. Jessie Enderby can 
hardly be called an Undine of the nineteenth century, for 
Undine, though in one sense she was supposed to be soulless, was 
not supposed to be without pity and sympathy; and, indeed, there 
is far more true sympathy to be found in a faithful dog than any 
of which the beautiful and brilliant creature who is here pre- 
sented to us as so full of fascination, gives us any trace. But 
whether such a being be or be not possible,—and we sincerely 
believe that it is hardly possible for pity to be so entirely wanting 
in any nature in which there is so much of the bright intelligence 
and radiant play of human insight,—Lucas Malet has drawn 
for us a character to which it is impossible to deny the reality 
of avery vivid and memorable portraiture. The scene in which 
Jessie Enderby is rebuked by Mrs. Colvin for flirting with her son, 
—with whom she has danced continually without its ever having 
occurred to her that such conduct could be misconstrued, even 
though it went on after her husband's attack of mortal illness,— 
and in which Jessie flames into sndden fury at the accusation, 
is one of singular dramatic power; and though we could not 
extract it here with any justice to the author, as it needs its 
setting in the story to be fully understood, it will remain in the 
memory as vividly as the scenes with her husband on which 
the final issue of the tragedy turns. We cannot say that even 
now we believe that Jessie Enderby, or any one morally very 
like Jessie Enderby, ever existed. But, at any rate, we shall 
continue to remember her, as we remember Hawthorne’s ‘ Faun,’ 
or the same great writer’s ‘ Little Pearl.’ 

The character of Jessie’s step-mother,—the restless, pas- 
sionate, ill-regulated woman who launched Jessie on her fate,— 
is drawn with admirable power and force, and succeeds, as it is 
intended to succeed, in setting off that of the brilliant, soul- 
less girl with full effect. In Mrs. Pierce-Dawnay we do 
heartily believe. It is impossible not to believe in her, and not 
to believe that we have known her; and perhaps no scene in 
modern fiction is more powerful than that in which she returns 
home, after marrying Jessie to Colonel Enderby, to find her 
house apparently deserted by all whom she had cared for, and the 
monkey of the man whom she loved, the only creature to receive 
her, while even he receives her only with hideous grimaces of 
disgust and disappointment at the absence of his master. That 
master, too,—Bertie Ames,—is a sketch worthy of any one of 
the greater novelists of the day, and is painted with an ease of 
which few of them would have been capable. There is no 
laboriousness in the sketch, not a word too much, not a word 
too little. You sce in Bertie all the cynical self-possession of a 
Raphael-Ben-Ezra, adapted to the half-Italian, half-English 
atmosphere which he breathes, and tempered with a gentleness 
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and affectionateness peculiarly his own. We hardly know 
anything more effective than the whole portraiture of this 
young gentleman, from his first introduction to the last 
line of the book. Nor is the character of Cecilia Farrell, the 
ungainly, blu ndering, duty-loving, too submissive woman, 
less happily conceived than either Bertie’s soft cynicism on 
the one hand, or Eleanor Pierce-Dawnay’s passionate and 
ill-regulated generosity on the other, for setting off Jessie’s 
soulless beauty and brilliancy. What we admire in Lucas 
Malet is the keen artistic feeling which has conceived a group of 
characters so well adapted to bring out the main conception 
and so admirably executed for the purpose of bringing out that 
main conception, as those to which we have referred. We have 
not included among them that of the hero, Colonel Enderby, 
for we have our doubts whether, splendid as are some of the 
scenes at the close of the story in which he plays the principal 
part, his nature has been adequately conceived and painted. Even 
in the early scenes of the story,—the scene with his father and 
mother, for example, when he leaves his home practically dis- 
inherited,—there is too little careful painting to make us quite 
clear with whom we have to deal. Then, too, there is a sugges- 
tion of a time of partial deterioration when it is a question 
which way his character will turn, though there is no working 
out of that suggestion, and no trace of this less creditable period 
in his after life. Moreover, during the whole time of his courtship 
of Jessie, we are told a good deal about him that does not seem 
very informing, except as to the author’s intention that we 
should admire him. Considering that it is on him that the 
story turns, we hold that his is the least successful character 
in the book, thouch there is no finer or more tragic scene 
in any story of recent years than the closing scene of 
his life. If Lucas Malet has failed at all, she has 
failed in giving sufficient body to the sketch of Colonel 
Enderby. We have heard him compared to Colonel Newcome. 
But Colonel Newcome is a living figure to us, and Colonel 
Enderby is not. We see the closing scenes of his life very 
vividly, but we do not see into him even in those closing scenes, 

Still, take the book as a whole, and it is certainly a most 
powerful one, one which assures us of the presence among us of 
anew genius. Nor have we, to our thinking, had many passages 
in modern fiction full of a more truly A%schylean power than 
the following :— 

“The house of Love may be builded easily enough by any man and 
woman, out of sach commonplace materials as a dance, or a song, a 
light laugh, a lingering pressure of hands, or those meaningless tears 
that come so easily into a young girl’s eyes. Love would seem to be 
very humble-minded. He bids no heralds and ambassadors go before 
him, with blare of trumpets and waving of banners. He comes at 
haphazard along quiet country lanes, among gleams of moonlight over 
dewy lawns; he meets us on the crowded city crossing, amid the 
shouts of the drivers, and under the very feet of the omnibus horses ; 
he has even taken to travelling in prosaic railway carriages in these 
latter days, and that with a disregard of class almost painfully demo- 
cratic. He is quick, and subtle, and fearless; yet he comes softly 
and silently, stealing up without observation. And at first we laugh 
at his pretty face, which is the face of a merry, earthly child; but 
his hands, when we take them, grasp like hands of iron, and his 
strength is as the strength of a giant, and his heart is as the heart of 
a tyrant. And he gives us to drink of a cup in which sweet is 
mingled with bitter ; and the sweet, too often, is soon forgotten, while 
the taste of the bitter remains. And we hardly know whether to 
bless him or curse him, for he has changed all things ; and we cannot 
tell whether to weep for the old world we have lost, or shout for joy 
at the new world we have found. Such is love for the great majority ; 
a matter terrestrial rather than celestial, and of doubtful happiness 
after all.” 

Had Lucas Malet in her mind that fine passage in Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound when she wrote that passage ?— 
“ Ah sister! Desolation is a delicate thing ! 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not in the air, 

But treads with silent footstep and fans with silent wing 

The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear ; 

Who soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above, 

And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aérial joy and call the monster Love, 

And wake and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we greet ?” 
Whether she had that passage in her mind or not, her own is quite 
original enough to engrave upon us the impression of a noble 
imagination. But why does she spoil it by the dreary and well- 
worn attack on the British Philistine which precedes it, and of 
which we have had enough and to spare from Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and all the semi-satirical novelists of our time? Lucas 
Malet should be above echoing them, as she does more than once, 
—for example, in the rather dreary irony concerning “ the 
apotheosis of suburban villas, solid worth, and side-whiskers,” 
which might be taken almost verbatim from the worst passages 





in George Eliot’s Westminster Review essays; or in the passage 
in which she says that any ideal life “would interfere fatally 
with our excellent system of large profits and quick returns.” 
These are the remarks of cleverness with a touch of vulgarity in 
it, not of true genius. And in Lucas Malet we recognise a con- 
siderable imaginative genius, one whose career may, we hope, be 
worthy of this really fine novel, which it has been so great a 
pleasure to read, and which it will be a still greater pleasure 
to read again and again. 
THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

Ara moment when German and Dutch critics are with renewed 
eagerness tearing into more fragments the Hebrew books, and 
bringing them again out of their Medea’s cauldron as Elohistic 
Documents, Jehovistic Narratives, and Priestly Codes, it is 
opportune and refreshing to receive from English and English- 
speaking scholars those old books as they are, and not as they 
ought to be. They are the old books, in their old English garb, 
only with such renovations of modern scholarship as the Revisers 
have, after a careful and judicious work extending over fourteen 
years, thought themselves authorised to put before us. We do 
not approve or accept all their revisions, but we may say with 
confidence that they have been made with a clear apprehension 
of the true principles and methods on which the revision 
they had undertaken should be conducted, and with a due 
sense of literary reverence for their subject. And the result 
is at least that a new interest and a new understanding will be 
awakened in the mind of many an ordinary reader, dulled some- 
what by use and wont in handling his old Bible, which now 
comes to him with a certain attraction of novelty, yet without 
any painful sense of being other than his former possession. 

The Authorised Version is not only a great work, or rather 
growth, of the English language and literature, but also a great, 
perhaps the greatest, of their constituent parts. Not less— 
perhaps more—than in the writings of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare must we go to the Bible of 1611 to find “the well of 
English undefiled.” Our Miltons, Addisons, and Burkes, our 
historians and orators, poets and men of letters, in all following 
generations, have gone, and still go, to the English Bible 
as the proper source of the language they have to employ 
in order to speak to their countrymen. There are men like 
Chaucer’s ‘ Doctour of Phisike,’ ‘‘ whose studie is but litel 
on the Bible,’ who yet hesitate to use any word in their 
finished literary compositions if they do not find it in the 
Bible, and who will always have their concordance by their 
side when writing. The English Bible is, as we have said, a 
growth. It shows itself in English soil in the seventh century, 
in Cacdmon’s metrical version, and in the Psalter of Ealdhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne; and in the partial translations by King 
Alfred for the use of himself, his children, and his subjects, both 
for devotion and for legislation. And then in these, after a 
succession of other partial translations, we come to the version 
of Wycliffe in the fourteenth century, as also of another and 
perhaps a third founded on that of Wycliffe. These were all made 
from the Vulgate ; they were connected with the versions which 
were to follow, not by their form, which gradually became 


‘obsolete, but by their spirit, surviving in that love and practical 


use of the Bible which seems to have always characterised us 
more than any other nation, and which survived or reappeared at 
the Reformation after many a hard struggle with the rack, the 
sword, and the fire,—for even the possession of the book was 
prohibited by the Church on pain of death. Tyndale now trans- 
lated the whole Bible direct from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. For this work he lived in exile, and died a martyr. 
Though the King and the Bishops denounced and discredited 
his work, it was in the main reproduced by Coverdale and 
Cranmer, to be the first English Bible authorised to be read by 
all men, in the publication of which, as Mr. Froude says, 
“was laid the foundation stone on which the whole later history 
of England, civil as well as ecclesiastic, has been reared.” And 
we add his eloquent tribute to the Book and the Man :— 

“ Of the translation itself, though since that time it has been many 
times revised and altered, we may say that it is substantially the 
Bible with which we are all familiar. The peculiar genius—if such 
a word may be permitted—which breathes through it, the mingled 
tenderness and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the preternatural 


grandeur, unequalled, unapproached, in the attempted improve- 
ments of modern scholars—all are here, and bear the impress of 





* The Revised Version of the Holy Bible. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press; C. J. Clay and Son, Cambridge University Press. 
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the mind of one man, William Tyndal. Lying, while engaged 
in that great office, under the shadow of death, the sword above 
his head and ready at any moment to fall, he worked under circum- 
stances alone perhaps truly worthy of the task which was laid upon 
him—his spirit, as it were, divorced from the world, moved in a 
purer element than common air.” 

We need not speak of the versions which followed till that of 
1611, which is now our “ Authorised Version,’—a careful and 
excellent revision of its predecessors, and now not less well 
itself revised in the volume before us. We all know whata 
noble work it is, and how rightly we may apply to it the 
description which we have just quoted of that of Tyndal. And 
when we think what a new version by the scholars of the last 
century would have been, we may well be thankful that their 
schemes in this respect were, as it is said, frustrated by the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Indeed, the Revisers of 
1611, if we contrast the body of their work with their adulatory 
dedication to King James, and their pedantic preface to the 
reader, must be said to have risen above themselves, as by a 
providential inspiration ; and we must say the like of our pre- 
sent Revisers, if we compare what they have done in council with 
the individual translations of some of the scholars of the present 
day. 

The Hebrew language gives itself, as no other language does, 
to the possibility of translation, and has so become a heritage 
of all nations. Its simplicity of diction and of grammar, all the 
modifications and inflections of which the reader or hearer must 
supply for himself ; and a rhythm of thoughts and images which 
almost takes the place of that of words and accents, often make 
even the most literal translation a fit representation of the 
original. “The Hebrew idioms,” as Addison says, “run into 
the English tongue with a particular grace and beauty.” Yet 
we must not give all the credit to this natural fitness of the one 
language for conversion into the other. The art—if we may so 
call it—of the translators has played a great part in the work. 
We never compare the one with the other without new wonder 
‘and reverence for the manner in which the English Bible unites 
a verbal representation of the Hebrew with the idiomatic freedom 
of an English original. There is an element of truth in the 
popular feeling that the English Bible is in some way itself the 
real and substantive “ Word of God,” or “Holy Scripture,” 
which needs no support from the unknown and unknowable 
Hebrew :—a feeling which we lately saw expressed in a 
country newspaper in reference to the new Revision by 
the protest that it was impious to read it. It translates 
not only the words and thoughts, but the imagination, 
the poetry, and the eloquence of the Hebrew, and becomes 
rather its English counterpart, than a mere translation. Its 
growth during the last three hundred and fifty years till now 
has been like that of one of our great cathedrals; and the 
work of the present Revisers, though not faultless, has been 
done in the true spirit, and, in the main, well done. They say 
of themselves :— 

“The Revisers have borne in mind that it was their duty, not to 
make a new translation, but to revise one already existing, which for 
two centuries and a half had held the position of an English classic. 
They have, therefore, departed from it only in cases where they dis- 
‘agreed with the translators of 1611 as to the meaning or construction 
of a word or sentence ; or where it was necessary, for the sake of 
uniformity, to render such parallel passages as were identical in 
Hebrew by the same English words, so that an English reader might 
know at once by comparison that a difference in the translation corre- 
sponded to a difference in the original ; or where the language of the 
Authorised Version was liable to be misunderstood by reason of its 
being archaic or obscure; or, finally, where the rendering of an 
earlier English version seemed preferable, or where, by a slight 
change, it was possible to bring out more fully the meaning of a 
passage of which the translation was already substantially accurate.” 
Hebrew scholarship has advanced greatly since 1611, and there 
are many passages which the translators then rendered wrongly, 
and of which the right meaning is now known: there are other 
passages where the meaning is still conjectural, but where, by 
the agreement of modern scholars, some conjecture is more pro- 
bable than that which was formerly adopted: and such changes 
of words or sentences, when really judicious, have all the value 
of a commentary, which is not the less effectual because it is 
silent, in making plain the meaning. And after collating con- 
siderable parts of the new with the old text, we have little hesi- 
tation in saying that the Revisers have in the main fulfilled 
their promises, and have done their work so well that if their 
New Version were to supersede its predecessor of 1611 as 
completely as that has done those which went before it, we 
should still have the real old Bible of our fathers and our child- 
hood, with important gains in some respects, and with no serious 





losses, to the theologian, the plain Christian reader, or the 
English student of the history and literature of one of the 
famous nations of antiquity. The philologist alone might regret 
the disappearance of some interesting and instructive archaismsg, 
We say, with no serious losses; for though it would be un. 
reasonable and unbecoming for us confidently to set the critical 
results of our few days’ examination, however careful, against 
the matured conclusions of the fourteen years’ study by this 
learned company, we must claim the right to doubt as to the 
desirableness of many of their changes, and even to pronounce 
that some of them are hardly to be protected even by a doubt, 
Their very first emendation we are obliged thus to object to, 
In the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, for 
“the earth was without form and void,” they read, “the 
earth was waste and void.” We do not suspect the Reviserg 
of wishing, as some have done, to read into the verse a 
theological dogma as to a previous creation and fall of angels, 
although the word tohw is used elsewhere with that meaning,—of 
a once civilised place laid desolate: but here it means chaos, 
There it implies that the roads and the buildings that once 
existed have been swept away, but here that they have never 
existed. And “ waste ” does not so precisely express this thought 
as does “ without form,” which is the true and exact meaning, and 
is supported by modern scholarship, and by comparison with 
the cognate Arabic. Of the next emendation,—‘‘ And there 
was evening and there was morning one day” “a 
second day” and so on, to “ the sixth day ”—we will 
not express an opinion. The change of “whales” into “sea- 
monsters” is a gain in accuracy; and though tho concrete is 
usually to be preferred to the abstract, the generdlisation of all 
the other words of description makes it fit that this should not 
be an exception. The substitution of “ the man” for “ Adam” 
in the second and third chapters is an improvement. The New 
Version gives the words of Lamech to his wives by— 
“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 

For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me: 


If Cain shall be avenged seven fold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.” 


This may be a somewhat conjectural rendering, but it givesa 
coherent sense to what in the older and more literal version has 
no intelligible meaning; and the printing the words verse-wise 
reminds the reader that we have here the remnants of a song 
which has survived from an unknown antiquity. The other 
songs interspersed through the historical books have in many 
places received a clearer and improved meaning by even very 
slight changes, though we cannot include among these the 
change which makes Balaam’s eye “ closed,” instead of “ open.” 
Nor are we willing to give up in “the last words of David” 
what to a layman is one of the grandest and noblest sayings 
of the Old Testament :— He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God.” The elliptical brevity of the original 
must be expanded somehow: and we do not see the need of 
disregarding the Massoretic construction and punctuation, in 
order to substitute—“ one that ruleth over men righteously, that 
ruleth in the fear of God, he shail be,” &c. 

Why “the giants” of the days before the Flood should be left in 
the Hebrew, “ Nephilim,” we will not guess, but we are not aware 
that there is any question as to “ giants ” being the proper trans- 
lation. “‘ Tent of meeting ” for “ tabernacle of the congregation ” 
is an improvement, both because it preserves the distinction of 
the original between the tent which covered the inner structure 
and that structure itself, and because the word “meeting,” 
though it does not exclude the sense of congregation, if the con- 
text anywhere requires it, properly represents the other meaning 
that in this sanctuary was the meeting-place of Jehovah with 
his people. “The hill-country and the lowland” is better than 
“the hills and the valley,” in the account of Joshua’s division 
of the country among the tribes; but we should have preferred 
some such phrase as “ the great valley ” rather than the retention 
of the Hebrew word Arabah, to describe the great depression from 
the slopes of Hermon to the Red Sea. The alteration of a tense 
has taken away the ambiguity of phrase which has been thought 
to save Jephtha from the charge of having actually sacrificed 
his daughter. As modern scholars are agreed that “ Belial” is 
not a name of a god in the Old Testament, though it became so 
in later times, we do not see why the Revisers should have 
left it in some places, instead of always translating by 
“ungodly,” or some like term. The substitution of the word 
Asherah and its plurals for “the groves,” of the old version, is 
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hardly the best way of meeting the difficulty. ‘The image,” 
or “ the images of Ashterot ,” would probably have been better. 
But we must return to this question of retaining Hebrew words 
in the English version next week. 





MR. BULLEN’S EDITION OF MARLOWE.* 

Tux enterprising publisher of these volumes has undertaken to 
produce a collective edition of the dramatists who lived about 
the time of Shakespeare, and the cost and labour of a work so 
extensive will be appreciated by students acquainted with the 
prolific literature of the drama in that prolific age. That he 
should have chosen an editor so accomplished as Mr. A. H. 
Bullen speaks well for the success of the undertaking, and the 
type and form selected for the series ought to satisfy the most 
exacting lover of fine editions. We have no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Bullen has done wisely in rejecting the orthography 
of the old copies. Pedants and antiquarians may find 
some virtue in spelling which in by far the larger number 
of cases is due to the carelessness or indifference of the printer 
rather than to the choice of the writer; but itis not fitting that 
our great classics, when printed for general service, should be 
deformed by errors as uninstructive as they are offensive. The 
editor takes care to say that he has not modernised constructions 
characteristic of the period, such as the linking of a plural 
subject to a singular verb, which is common, we believe, to the 
Elizabethan poets, and is to be met with in one of Shakespeare’s 
best known lyrics,—“ Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings.” 

That Marlowe should take precedence in Mr. Bullen’s arduous 
undertaking is matter of course. Heisthe father of the English 
drama, and the first poet who showed the capabilities of the 
language when employed in blank verse. His line is not only 
mighty ; it is sometimes most musical, giving us a foretaste of 
what English verse was to become in the masterful hands of 
Shakespeare. The two poets, it will be remembered, were not 
separated in point of time; but Marlowe’s genius blossomed 
earlier, and resembled one of those strange tropical growths 
which surprise the traveller accustomed to the slow progress of 
vegetation in our northern climes. When Tamburlaine was 
published, in 1590, Marlowe had but three years of his short 
life to live; and dying in 1593, at the age of thirty, 
he had won a lasting place among the poets of his country 
before the production by Shakespeare—if our chronology of the 
Shakespearian drama be accurate—of a single great play. 
What Marlowe might have achieved, had his unhappy life not 
been cut short in a tavern brawl, it is, of course, impossible 
to conjecture; but the immense advance made on Tuinburlaine 
by Dr. Faustus, in which, amidst much weakness, he first shows 
his tremendous power in tragedy; and the still further and 
unquestionable progress made in the crowning effort of his 
genius, Ldward IT., might justify us in supposing that in art, if 
not in passionate fervour, he would have reached a still higher 
level. The conjecture seems reasonable; but, on the other hand, 
we are confronted by the fact that the Massacre of Paris, and 
Dido, Queen of Carthage, tragedies that add nothing to Marlowe's 
fame, were both written at a later date than Ldward If. He 
is one of the most unequal of writers, rising to great heights, 
sinking to great depths; sometimes reaching the highest heaven 
of invention, sometimes falling into what has the appearance of 
burlesque. <A striking illustration of this peculiarity is given 
by Mr. Bullen in his Introduction. Writing of Tamburluine, he 
observes that the poet did not pause to polish his lines, to 
correct and curtail, but was borne swiftly onward by the wings 
of his imagination; and on quoting the verses which we will 
also quote immediately, he adds :—‘ The ear exults in the 
sonorous march of the stately verse as each successive line paces 
more majestically than the preceding; but what cruel discom- 
fiture awaits us at the end! It seems almost inconceivable that 
the poet should have spoilt so magnificent a passage by the 
tame and impotent conclusion in the last line.” Here is the 
passage to which the editor alludes :— 

“ Nature that framed us of four elements, 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds ; 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
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Wills us to wear ourselves, and never rest, 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown.” 
Dryden, who had the aspiring strength of Marlowe, and the 
same uncertain force of wing, so that he fell sometimes from 
noble heights to depths deeper than ever plummet sounded, 
never surely surpassed the bathos of the line with which this 
fine passage terminates. Mr. Bullen observes that Marlowe 
seems to have blotted literally nothing in Tamburlaine ; and he 
adds, ‘that he was responsible for the vulgar touches of low 
comedy I am loth to allow.” And a little further on we read: 
— As far as possible it is well to avoid theorising ; but I must 
state my conviction that Marlowe never attempted to write a 
comic scene. he Muses had dowered him with many rare 
qualities—nobility, and tenderness, and pity—but the gift of 
humour, the most grateful of all gifts, was withheld.” 
The last remark is unquestionably true; but it does not 
follow that Marlowe was himself conscious of the de- 
ficiency; the want of humour is, indeed, a defect of 
which an author rarely is conscious. One can scarcely doubt 
that Milton thought he made humorous strokes when he 
wrote his “ Apology for Smectymuuus,” his Tetrachordon sonnet, 
or the well-known line in Paradise Lost,—‘ No fear lest dinner 
cool.” Dryden in all likelihood imagined there was humour in 
his wretched burlesque of the Tempest ; and who can doubt that 
even Wordsworth would have strongly disagreed with any 
criticism that denied to him the possession of this great faculty ? 
That the players did foist buffoonery into Marlowe’s tragedies is 
in accordance with the known usage of the period; but it does 
not follow that Marlowe did not strive to win the ears of the 
groundlings by similar efforts. 


The incompleteness of his work is obvious. He did nothing 
perfectly, but he did much splendidly. His Dr. Faustus is 
singularly weak in parts; but when it attains the climax, there 
are few scenes in English tragedy, out of Shakespeare, that 
impress the mind so strongly. A similar remark applies to 
Edward IT. As a work of art, it is more complete than any 
other of Marlowe’s dramas; but we cannot agree with Mr. 
Swinburne that there is more discrimination of character in the 
play than in Shakespeare’s Richard I. Neither need we accept 
the contrary assertion of Hazlitt, that the characters are too 
worthless and have too little energy to excite our commiseration. 
He is right, however, in saying—and in this he agrees with a 
still greater critic, Charles Lamb—that the death-scene of the 
king, “ in heart-breaking distress, and the sense of human weak- 
ness, claiming pity from utter helplessness and conscious 
misery, is not surpassed by any writer whatever.” Marlowe’s 
dramatic deficiencies are forgotten in his transcendent merits. 
The greatness of his conceptions, the richness and harmony of 
his versification, and the genius which enabled him to create 
our drama and to give a permanent shape to that which was 
previously without form and void, form a title to fame which 
may almost justify the enthusiastic eulogium of Mr. Swin- 
burne :— 

“Tf all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts,’ 
And as with rush of hurtling chariots 
The flight of all their spirits were impelled 
Toward one great end, thy glory—nay, not then, 
Not yet might’st thou be praised enough of men.” 

But Marlowe has claims on our admiration in addition to his 
craft as a dramatist. Everybody knows the “ choicely good” 
song, for it has grown hackneyed in three centuries,— Come live 
with me and be my love;” and his fragment of Hero and 
Leander, which palpitates with life in every line, displays a 
richness of versification well-nigh uneqnalled even in that 
wealthy age of poetry. Passionate and voluptuous it is, and, 
from a moral standing-point, Hallam’s severe opinion of it is 
perhaps justified; but this at least may be said, that the 
unabashed nakedness of Marlowe is more tolerable and less 
hurtful than the half-veiled licentiousness in which some 
novelists of our day rejoice. There is less excuse, or perhaps 
none at all, to be made for his translation of Ovid’s Amores; and 
the publication of that translation in this fine edition of 
Marlowe’s works suggests the question, how far it is necessary 
to print every line or poem that a poet writes. Scott declared 
he would not mutilate Dryden; and assuredly any attempt to 
purify his comedies would be a hopeless task. The vice 
in them is ingrained. The reader must take them as they 


are or leave them alone; and, with a few significant excep- 
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tions, the loss incurred by adopting the latter course would 
be far from serious. The same remark holds good with 
reference to dramatists like Wycherley or Congreve. They 
must be printed with all the grossness that clings to them, or pass 
out of existence altogether. In the publication of short poems an 
editor is forced sometimes, out of mercy to his readers, to exercise 
his discretion. Messrs. Elwin and Courthope’s edition of Pope 
does not contain all the pieces which a former editor ventured 
to publish; the reproduction, in a recent library edition of Keats, 
of some verses morally objectionable and poetically worthless, 
was generally felt to be injudicious; and Mr. Gosse, in his 
complete edition of Gray, one of the most refined of poets, 
follows the example of Mitford in rejecting a gross couplet. 
There is no hard-and-fast line to be followed with regard to 
this matter. It seems but reasonable and fair to a poet's 
memory to omit whatever he himself declined to print or wished 
to withdraw from publication. ‘To this extent an editor can 
act, and beyond it he is helpless. He is not like a lon vivant, 
who can enjoy certain dishes and avoid others; he cannot 
insert what he likes and reject what he dislikes ; and although the 
Ainores do credit neither to Marlowe’s taste nor scholarship, 
and the version is at once worthless and detestable, Mr. Bullen, 
to his regret, no doubt, has been forced to reprint it. The 
translation was condemned by Archbishop Whitgift to be burnt 
in 1599; it is a pity that Marlowe had not the grace so to 
treat it when in manuscript. 

“The sweetest names,” said Lamb, “and which carry a per- 
fume in the mention, are Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and Cowley.” Was it because he died young 
that the gentlest of men and the subtlest of dramatic critics 
had this affection for the name of Marlowe. We know little 
about him likely to win affection; the sense of power rather 
than of sweetness is associated with his memory. Yet there 
are indications that this man, whose life seems to have been 
throughout one of unruly passion and license, had the power, so 
common to impulsive, fiery natures, of attracting admiration or 
affection. Chettle indeed, himself a humble playwright, stated 
plainly enough that he had no wish to beacquainted with Marlowe, 
and Greene’s dying testimony against him is too well known to 
be quoted; but the “liberal affection ” of Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham, and the tender epithets bestowed on “ the Muses’ darling ” 
after his untimely end, show that the impression left upon his 
contemporaries by this “dead shepherd” was not wholly 
unfavourable. And we who look back on his stained life, if we 
are inclined to moralise on Marlowe’s unhappy course, should 
remember how young he was when he died, and that his short 
years, full of folly though they may have been, were not without 
noble aspirations and achievements. To the last he seems to 
have been “climbing after knowledge infinite,” and the well- 
known lines of Drayton form a just tribute to his memory :— 

“ His raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

We cannot part with Mr. Bullen without congratulating him 
on his success. ‘The Introduction, which consists of eighty-four 
pages, contains within that brief space no slight amount of 
criticism and learning. With much help from Mr. Dyce, his 
able predecessor in the same field—help which he never fails to 
acknowledge—Mr. Bullen takes his own course, and has 
thought out for himself every difficult question. In his judg- 
ments he is eminently suggestive and sane, and he avoids the 
exaggeration so commonly displayed by critics whose views of 
literature are narrowed to an age. 





VICTA VICTRIX.* 
“For all right judgment of men or things it is useful, nay, 
essential, to see the good qualities before pronouncing on the 
bad,” is a maxim quoted approvingly by Carlyle in a review 
upon Goethe. And in obedience to so weightily supported a 
dictum, we begin our notice of Victa Victriv by going straight 
to that feature in the book which strikes us as most worthy of 
commendation. This is the contrast afforded by the characters 
of the hero and heroine as they develop in contrary directions, one 
upwards and the other downwards, according as their owners are 
true or false to themselves,—that is to say, true or false to their 
better nature. When first introduced, their moral platform seems 
to be pretty much the same; but as the story progresses, the 
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lady becomes more and more unselfish and noble, and the gentle. 
man more and more selfish and ignoble, thereby illustrating 
a truth diligently inculcated by Thomas a Kempis, to the effect 
that the acquirement of virtue, grace, and moral beanty will 
always be in proportion to the degree of self-renunciation to which 
people attain. At the outset one does not feel at all particularly 
drawn towards the heroine, and merely regards her as a rather 
clever, not ill-disposed girl, wayward, and apt to be flippant, 
But she rises steadily in one’s good opinion, and grows more 
interesting as one goes on; and—though it must be allowed 
that nice young ladies do not generally leave their homes and 
natural protectors without greater cause than she had—by the 
end of the book her unselfish generosity and good behaviour 
have fairly won her the reader’s esteem and sympathy. Her 
career and character are sufficiently interesting and uncommon 
to be worth recording, and therefore quite justify her con- 
spicuous position as heroine. Unfortunately, however, the same 
cannot be said of the individual with whom she is in contrast. 
The hero, Julian, is a pitiful soul, whose nearest approach 
to heroism is a half-apologetic refusal to go against hig 
conscience, when he is once asked by some fashionable 
people to play lawn-tennis with them on Sunday. “Of course 
it’s just as people think,” he says, with a little nervous laugh, 
“but I never have played lawn-tennis on Sunday, and I’d 
rather not.” And this, be it observed, is at quite an early period 
in the book, and before he has begun to deteriorate—at a later 
stage we feel convinced he would not have been capable of even 
that much struggle for the sake of principle. Entertaining 
occasional high aspirations, possessing good abilities, never 
intending to be the scoundrel that he actually is, yet vain, 
cowardly, snobbish, and untrustworthy, neither his deeds nor hig 
disposition enable him to figure satisfactorily in the prominent 
part assigned to him. An insignificant hero is sure to be an 
element of weakness in a novel, however well his insignificance 
may be delineated; and those readers who think that the chief 
characters in fiction should be—either for good or bad, either in 
themselves or in their adventures—different from the common 
run of humanity, will be very apt to fall foul of Julian on this 
score, and pronounce him unfit for his place. 


Of the numerous other performers who appear, the majority 
—with the exception of a hard-working, earnest, unselfish, 
young clergyman who plays the part of second hero—are a 
mercenary, unamiable crew, worldly, and utterly heartless. 
One is the daughter of a Punch-and-Judy man, whose love for 
her is pathetically tender; she has a fine voice and good looks, 
but is ashamed of her plebeian father, and is so destitute of 
natural affection that she flatly declines to give up a concert in 
order to go to him when he is dying. Another insincere and 
disagreeable individual is the lady who has married an old 
nonentity avowedly for his money, aims at being a leader of 
fashion, flirts openly and unblushingly, takes up charity as an 
excuse for amusing herself, and, when she is at a loss for fresh 
distractions, organises theatricals and a bazaar to procure 
funds “to build a church for English travellers in icy Green- 
land.” And yet another prominent personage is an editor who 
seems to consider that the whole duty of man, as far as he is 
concerned, is comprised in making the society-journal which he 
edits pay, and for that purpose makes its main feature consist 
of gossiping, scandalous “ paras,” without the least regard to 
their truth and the harm they may inflict upon innocent 
people. By one of these “paras” the heroine’s reputation is 
unjustly damaged; and as, furthermore, she gets disfigured by 
small-pox, deserted by her lover (Julian), and dies, and as in 
the last chapter his wedding-bells clash in one’s ears, as it were, 
with her funeral-knell, it may perhaps be doubted whether good 
and bad have had their deserts meted out to them duly. As 
regards the latter, we think the doubt well-founded. For 
though the hero’s marriage seems intended to be his punish- 
ment, inasmuch as his wife is the above-mentioned common- 
place, unfilial singer, whose birth, breeding, mind, and nature 
are far inferior to those of the girl to whom he was 
faithless; yet such a matrimonial fate would not have borne 
heavily upon a man whose own nature was as poor as his 
wife’s. But though these considerations certainly make Julian’s 
punishment appear inadequate, we are not prepared to admit 
that the heroine’s termination is equally unsatisfactory. For 
what better recompense can be desired for virtue than death— 
that solace of suffering and sanctuary for the persecuted which 
has been truly termed by one of our old poets “the sugar of 
life’s draught ” ? 
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One peculiarity which strikes the reader of Victa Victrix is 
that all the gentlemen and ladies he has to do with are just a 
little underbred, and that their behaviour and language never 
quite come up to the standard of their social position. And 
another fault is that the author indulges too much in a sort of 
cheap cynicism which results from no great effort of brain or 
profound insight into the hidden workings of human nature, 
and may be described as Thackeray-and-water, mixed weak. 
The book is quite readable, and has a good deal of cleverness on 
the whole; but there are one or two marks of carelessness to 
which we wish to call attention in conclusion. The amount of 
the heroine’s income is, doubtless, a trifiing matter, but still one 
would like to know exactly what it was, and not find her credited 
first with £700, and subsequently with £400 a year, without 
any reason being given for the diminution. Again, some ex- 
planation is required of the remarkable phenomenon that a 
man’s coat becomes too small for him at the very time when 
he is wasting away, and is obliged to take in reefs in his waist- 
coat. And how was it that neither author, printer, nor any 
one else concerned in the book’s production detected so glaring 
a mistake as occurs in the sentence, “Julian first tried to 
inveigh him into general conversation ” ? 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
= 

Prayer for Peace; or, the Evils and the Moral Uses of War. A 
Sermon preached in St. Michael’s Church, Highgate, on Rogation 
Sunday, May 10th, 1885. By the Rev. D. Trinder, Vicar. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a very just and manly sermon ona 
subject of considerable difficulty which Mr. Trinder seems to us to 
treat with great judgment and wisdom. Mr. Trinder feels to the 
utmost the horror of war, and the wickedness of unnecessary war ; 
but he also appreciates fully the occasional needfulness of war, and 
points out how absolutely untrue it is that the Christian Gospel 
required those who embraced it to give up the calling of a soldier. 
Of the moral uses of war,—when war is really necessary,—Mr. 
Trinder speaks with great discrimination. 


Glimpses in the Twilight. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—Dr. Lee makes in his Introduction an im- 
partial attack on his critics, and on many other people who do not 
please him. Dr. Liddon comes in for some severe treatment, not only 
for his sermon about Darwin, but also for his ‘‘ denial of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist,’? an accusation which is scarcely 
relevant to the matter in hand. The Spectator is treated with 
leniency, being told that the proposition that “there must always 
exist for believers in the immortality of the soul a certain primd 
facie probability that they should revisit the living ” is “incompatible 
with firm faith.’ This is indeed a little perplexing. If Dr. Lee can 
establish, as he certainly labours to do, that the dead do revisit the 
living, will he have secured a position “incompatible with firm 
faith ?” If the probability is “ incompatible,’ what about the cer- 
tainty ? It would be easy to ridicule Dr. Lee’s book, and his indis- 
criminate readiness to believe gives many opportunities, but we 
prefer to be silent. Some of his stories are well known, some are new, 
many are very curious. Whether Dr. Lee’s readers will be converted 
we know not, but they will certainly be a little startled now and then. 

Representative American Orations. With Introduction by Alexander 
Johnston. 3 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The editor has de- 
tracted from the literary interest of this book by his anxiety to 
justify the title “representative.” But he cannot be blamed, seeing 
that the object of his work is, as he announces on the title-page, “ to 
illustrate American political history.” To readers at this side of the 
Atlantic this subject has, comparatively, less interest. These, there- 
fore, will not see why Mr. Preston Brook’s “ oration,’ justifying his 
assault on Mr. Sumner, was included in the collection. But though 
it has no literary value, it is not unimportant as one of the incidents 
in the “ Anti-Slavery Struggle,” among the illustrations of which it 
finds a place. The first volume contains four sections relating to the 
earlier history of the States ; the second is devoted to that mentioned 
above. This reaches into the third, which also contains “ Secession,” 
“Civil Reconstruction,” and “ Free-trade and Protection.” We may 
quote the rather too ornate peroration from the last of the speeches 
ranged under this heading, “ Tariff for Revenue Only,” by Mr. Frank 
B. Hurd, Speaker in the House of Representatives, February 18th, 
1881 :— 

“Let American adventurousness and genius be free upon the 
high seas, to go wherever they please, and bring back whatever they 
please, and the ocean will swarm with American sails, and the land 
will laugh with the plenty within its borders. The trade of Tyre and 
Sidon, the far-extending commerce of the Venetian Republic, the 
wealth-producing traffic of the Netherlands, will be as dreams in 
Contrast with the stupendous reality which American enterprise 





will develop in our own generation. Through the humanising 
influence of the trade thus encouraged, I see nations become the 
friends of nations, and the causes of war disappear. TI see the in- 
fluence of the great Republic in the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and the oppressed in every land, under the moderation of 
the arbitrariness of power. Upon the wings of Free-trade will be 
carried the seeds of free government, to be scattered everywhere to 
grow and ripen with harvest of free peoples in every nation under 
the san.” 

The Roots of Faith; being Essays on the Grounds of Belief in God, 
and in Criticism of Scepticism and Agnosticism. By Sitanath 
Datta. (Calcutta: G. C. Ghosh, 81 Baranasi Ghosh’s Street.) 
Gleams of the New Light; being Essays Expository of some 
Leading Principles of Pure Theism, Distinet and Practical. By 
Sitanath Datta (Calcutta).—These two pamphlets contain essays 
implying a great deal of lucid thought and study, by a man of no 
small power. The former presents us with a compendious defence of 
a species of theological idealism, and the latter with the application 
of this idealism to the spiritual life. The metapbysical pamphlet 
shows that Mr. Datta’s avowed study of Dr. Martineau has been 
thorough, and not without great influence on his own mind. The 
pamphlet containing short spiritual essays is, however, to our mind, 
the more original, though not perhaps the abler of the two. The two 
essays on ‘‘ Why can’t we love God ?” for instance, are both simple 
and telling, and read very like the counsels of some of the Catholic 
saints. Still more is this the case with the little essay called “An 
Aid to Communion.” We can hardly believe that essays so spiritual 
and so thoroughly Christian in tone can come from a man who is not 
destined before long to become an avowed Christian. But there is 
no avowed Christianity in these pages. 

Stories and Anecdotes of the Civil Service. By G. Swinburne King. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—There are some fairly amusing stories in this 
volume, though there are a good many which have very little point 
or humourabout them. We are curious to know whether the writer 
belongs to the examination or pre-examination days. We certainly 
find “ sigillwm officium.” 

A Bird’s-Eye View of English Literature. By Harry Grey. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Beyond the fact that it gives about 300 names 
of authors, with dates.that are presumably correct, this book has, as 
far as we can see, no merit. What human being can be the better 
for being told that Lord Clarendon “ wrote ‘A History of the 
Rebellion,’ which contains some cleverly executed descriptive por- 
traits and his own biography’’; or that Isaac Barrow “ was the 
author of ‘Lectiones Optics,’ ‘ Lectiones Geometrice,’ and other 
mathematical and theological treatises” ? Books of this kind, which 
make the unwary fancy that they know something, are nothing less 
than mischievous to the interests of education; and this, we see from 
the title-page, has reached its fourth thousand. 





The History of Reform. By Alexander Paul. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—Mr. Paul does well to rescue from oblivion the “ brave men 
who lived before Agamemnon ;” the Duke of Richmond, who in 1780 
proposed that every commoner in this realm should have a vote; 
and Mr. Flood, who about twenty years afterwards advocated the 
giving of household suffrage to the counties. Mr, Pitt’s scheme was 
a very poor affair compared to these propositions. Rotten boroughs 
were to be bought by the nation and extingnished, and an accumu- 
lating fund was to be established which was to tempt other boroughs 
to give up their rights. Thirty-six such boroughs were named; and 
£1,000,000 was divided into thirty-six shares. It was calculated that 
a share would some time or other become so large that the borough 
could not resist it. Was there ever anything more grotesque? The 
main point of Mr. Paul’s book is devoted to the reform proceedings 
of 1831-32, of which a spirited account is given (but why “Sir 

Yharles Wetherill” ? and how did the Bristol mob come to burn “ the 
palace of the Bishop of Bath and Wells” ?) Then follows the story 
of the Reform Bill of 1866, which did not pass, and of those of the 
two following years with which the Conservatives ‘dished the 
Whigs.” An appendix gives extracts from the speech with which 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the Bill now before Parliament. 

The Art of War in the Middle Ages. By W. C. Oman, B.A. 
(Blackwell, Oxford.) —This essay (which obtained the Lothian prize 
last year) is an excellent contribution to the study of its subject. 
Mr. Oman takes in a period of more than eleven hundred years, 
having extended the range of the “ middle ages” as far back as 
A.D. 378. He begins with the battle of Adrianople, in which he sees 
a significant victory of cavalry over infantry, an ascendancy which, 
he says, “ was to endure for a thousand years.” This is, of course, 
a round number, for the Swiss pikemen at Morgarten and the English 
archers at Crecy brought this ascendancy to the ground. It is 
difficult to choose any part for especial praise when all are so good; 
but we may mention the chapter on the Swiss, including two centuries 
of their military history (1315-1515), from Morgarten to Marignano, 
as being particularly instructive. But the student may learn much 
from all. The familiar scenes of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, of 
Falkirk and Bannockburn, receive a new light from Mr. Oman’s 
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lucid explanations. In matter and style this essay shows promise of 
the author’s future eminence in historical literature. 


Mythology, Greek and Roman. Translated from the German of 
Friedrich Nésselt, by Mrs. Angus W. Hall. (Kerby and Endean.)— 
This volume comes recommended to us by a dedication to Royal per- 
sonages, and by a frontispiece which gives us the photograph portraits 
of two young princesses. It is difficult to see the appropriateness of 
this, except it is meant to signify the class of readers for whom the 
volume is intended. It may be allowed, indeed, the merit of being 
unobjectionable, and of course it contains plenty of information. It 
does not attempt, however, a scientific or even systematic treatment 
of the subject, and much of it is devoted to matters which, however 
interesting, are not strictly mythological,—the story of the voyage of 
the ‘ Argo’ and of the siege of Troy. The translator does not seem well 
acquainted with the classical languages, and the spelling is rather 
confused. Hymeniieus, Jambe, are specimens. Who was “ Carnabon, 
one of the Getaenkings’’ ? And what is meant by “ The Caryatides 
or Graces”? We know of ro meaning for the word “ Caryatides” 
which connects them with “Charites.”’ For this the translator can 
hardly be responsible. 


The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures. By the Rev. W. R. 
Churton, B.D. (Whitaker.)—Mr. Churton prefixes a general Intro- 
duction, in which he gives a brief account of the literary and ecclesi- 
astical history of the Apocryphal books generally, and supplies. a 
special introduction to each book. He has added alternative trans- 
lations, and a few, we should say too few, marginal notes. Everything 
is useful as far as it goes. But too much has been attempted for the 
limits within which the work had to be compressed. Mr. Deane’s 
edition of the “ Book of Wisdom” (published by the Clarendon Press 
four years ago) is a better model of what should be aimed at by any 
one who desires to do something for the Apocrypha. Several of the 
books may be safely neglected, or at least postponed, till the more 
valuable and interesting have been adequately discussed. 


In and Out of Fashion. By Richard Davis Perry. 3vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—If Mr. Perry desires to interest his readers in a 
heroine, he must make her a little less pronounced and forward in 
her coquetry. Maggie Delamere goes beyond the line of permissible 
flirtation, and verges at least on behaviour which materfamilias 
commonly describes as “ bold.” What are we to think of a young 
lady of whom we read that, “through a system of ingenious 
manceuvres, she succeeded in finding herself on the water with the 
Colonel [her undeclared lover, it is hardly needful to say | as her sole 
companion” ? Mr. Perry is not more happy with his other char- 
acters. His plebeians are exceedingly vulgar; his aristocrats more 
vulgar still. With these latter, indeed, he works Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock’s metaphor of the “Floodgate ”’ to the utter weariness of his 
readers. Not Dickens himself at his very worst has such tiresome 
repetition. Now and then, especially when we are introduced to 
rural society, we get an occasional gleam of humour. The farmers 
and peasants talk a dialect which we cannot recognise, but they are 
occasionally amusing. The Conservative fé‘e, where “there was 
plenty to eat and drink if the demonstrators chose to pay for it,’ is 
a fairly amnsing description. On the whole, we cannot praise In 
and Out of Fashion. 

Tales and Poems of South India, from the Tamil. By Edward 
Jewitt Robinson. (Woolmer.)—Mr. Robinson was, we believe, for 
many years a missionary in Southern India, and he appears to have 
spent much time and labour in the study of Tamil literature, the 
result of which is garnered up in this volume. ‘I'welve years ago 
the author published a book entitled “Tamil Wisdom,” of which the 
present work is an enlarged edition. With a modesty unusual 
perhaps in men of letters, Mr. Robinson has adopted this title “ in 
admiration of Professor Williams’s “ Hindu Wisdom,” published after- 
wards.” The tales here collected are the fruits of a civilisation far 
more ancient than our own. “They show the superiority of the 
Hindus in civilisation, thought, and culture, to the inhabitants of other 
heathen lands, and the delicacy and difficulty of the Evangelist’s 
work in the Tamil country.” That work demands a familiarity with 
the language which only men blessed with a peculiar gift of 
acquisition can possess, and the writer gives amusing illustrations of 
the mistakes occasioned by a little knowledge. Tamil literature is 
purer the further back it is traced; and it is needless to say that 
Mr. Robinson’s translations from the “Cural ” and other popular Tamil 
works appear as selections. They serve to show the highest moral 
standing-point of the Hindu, and will recall to the reader much con- 
tained in the precepts of the Old and New Testaments. They will 


remind him, too, of the one tonch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin. A portion of the book is devoted to literature for Tamil children, 
who are equal in capacity to Europeans, but inferior in the play- 
ground. No woman of any race, says Mr. Robinson, is more deyoted 
to her children than the Hindu mother; and he observes that when 
the women of India are Christians, the whole country will turn 
to Christ. 


“At present, in most places, they are the greatest 








hindrance to the conversion of their more educated children.” We 
may add that Mr. Robinson’s metrical translations from the “ Cural,* 
and other Tamil literature, are more curious than poetical. 


Lessons in Domestic Science. By F. M. Gallaher. (Browne ang 
Nolan, Dublin).—This small volume is compiled by its authoress—for 
we conclude that it is the work of a lady—with the exvellent intention 
of providing a manual of household science suitable to the great mags 
of girls whose sphere lies at home. The attempt is a brave one; but 
the authoress has essayed far too much within the space she hag 
allowed herself. ‘The book is good as far as it goes, being correct in 
its statements of facts, and contains a great deal of information, but 
of too “ snippety ” a kind to be very useful. For example, it is useless, 
in our opinion, to attempt to comprise the important subject of 
“ Water Supply and Drainage”’ within four and a half pages, and to 
expect any real good to result. We venture to say that there are very 
few girls who would gain any adequate idea of a “siphon-trap ” from 
the description in the book before us. T'o write on such a topic ag 
this without diagrams is waste of time. We must confess to having 
little liking for these highly-condensed works. The week’s routine 
for a general servant, given on page 240, would require one of special 
construction, or at least a Chinaman, 

The Wreck of the ‘ Nisero,’ and our Captivity in Sumatra. By W. 
Bradley. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The ‘ Nisero,’ a British steamer, 
went ashore on the coast of Sumatra in November, 1883, and the 
crew were carried off by the Rajah of Tenom, who held them ag 
prisoners, in hopes of obtaining concessions, in return for their release, 
from the Dutch, with whom the Achinese have long been at war. The 
affair, it will be remembered, excited much interest at the time. All 
the attempts of the Dutch to get the men failed, and the only result 
of their bombardment of the Rajah’s town was to drive the captives 
further from the coast, and enrage their guardians. The unfortunate: 
men suffered great hardships, and lost seven of their number from 
ill-treatment and the malaria of tropical jungle and swamp. The 
remainder were only given up, having been detained ten months, 
after long and delicate negotiations, successfully conducted by Mr. 
Maxwell, who acted as British agent in the difficulty. Mr. Bradley, 
who was second engineer, gives a clear account of what the crew 
underwent. THis little book is a very creditable production, and is 
written in a natural manner, with conciseness and vigour. 


Rooxs Receivev.—History of the Christian Church, by Philip 
Schaff, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.)—This is a new edition, revised, the 
two volumes before us taking in the period 590-1073, beginning, that 
is, with Gregory I., and ending with Gregory VII.—A Treatise oi 
Gout, Rheumatism, and the Allied Afjlictions, by Peter Hood, M.D. 
(J. and R. Charchill.)—The Englishwoman’s Year-Book for 1885, by 
“L.M.H.” (Hatchards.)—The Calendar of the Royal University of 
Dublin, 1885. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin.) —The Calendar of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, 1884-5. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) —Congrés 
(1885): Société Nationale des Professcurs de Francais en Angleterre. 
(Hachette et Cie.)—We would direct special attention to the admir- 
able paper on “The State and Prospects of the Study of French in 
England,” the last work of its lamented author, Professor Cassal.— 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb (Green and 
Heath, Boston, U.S.), is an edition intended for the use of schools; a 
few verbal additions have been made, and Measure for Measure 
left out entirely.—The new volume of ‘‘ Morley’s Universal Library ” 
is The Life of Cardinal Wolsey, by George Cavendish, together with 
Thomas Churchyard’s Tragedy of Wolsey, a poem of about 500 lines, 
written about a quarter of a century after the Cardinal’s death.—The 
Forest Trees of North America, being Volume IX. of the “Tenth 
Census of the United States, 1880,’’ illustrated with sixteen well- 
executed and clearly-printed coloured maps by Professor C. 8. 


Sargent. (U.S. Census Office.) —Dramatic, Notes, 1883-85, by A. 
Brereton. (D. Bogue.) 
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SILVER MEDAL AT HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee, 69 FLEET STREET. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ENERAL GORDON at KHAR- 
TOUM. — The GORDON 

MEMORIAL FUND PIC- 
TURE at BRITISH GAL- 
LERY, PALL MALL, 
Opposite Marlboro’ House, 
Ten to Six, Admission ls. 


HE GORDON MEMORIAL FUND 
for the BENEFIT of POOR CHILDREN, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 
Chairman. 
Messrs. JOHN MACGREGOR and H. R. WILLIAMS, 
Treaswiers, 
COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Earl of Aberdeen, 
Sir Henry Gordon, K.C.B. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Butler, Dean of Bristol. 

And the joint Committees of the Ragged School 
Union and the Reformatory and Refuge Union, &e. 

The object of the Gordon Memorial Fund is to 
Benefit Poor Children by the application of the income 
in the following among other ways :— 

1. Paying for the maintenance of poor children in 
existing Homes and Institutions. 

2. Paying for the temporary maintenance of poor 
sickly children in the country or at the seaside. 

3. Aiding young Emigrants and giving them a start 
in life, 

The Comm‘ttee will strive to promote the future 
welfare of the children of the poor, the “‘ Kings” and 
the “ Scuttlers,’”’ as the late General Gordon delighted 
to call them, when extending tothem a helping hand. 

A “ Boys’ and Girls’ Gordon Memorial” will form 
part of the general plan, all subseriptions for this 
branch being applied to a specific purpose. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurers, or to 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, E.C., 
or to any of its branches. 

JOHN KIRK, >) 
‘ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, 5 Hou. Secs. 
Office, 13 Exeter Hall, W.C. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 

NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 

and £60, are awarded annually in October at ST. 

THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 

Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. 
RENDLE, Medical Secretary. W.M.ORD, Dean. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

BRISTOL. 





“The LAST WATCH,” 
by Lowes Dickinson. 









GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP, 





A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 annually, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded at this Col- 
lege in SEPTEMBER, 1885, on the results of the 
three Matriculation Examinations of the University 
of London. Candidates wust send in their names for 
approval to the Principal on or before June 10th.— 
For further information apply to ALFRED E., 
STOCK, Registrar. 


HURCH of ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 
CuatrMAN—The Rev. Canon F. J. HOLLAND. 

School-house—6 Upper Baker Street, Regent's Park, 
N.W.; Eaton Square Branch—Graham Street, Eaton 
Square, 8.W. 

The NEXT HALF TERM begins JUNE 9th. School 
fees, five or six guineis aterm. Kindergarten, four 
guineas. Boarding-houses in connection with both 
Schools.—For prospectus and further particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street. 


RAvLey CoLLecs, 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, 
One of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in 
JUNE NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 
on January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply 
to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


GQ HERBORNE SCHOOL 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 








Sherborne. _ PS PR I FEE 
OSSALL SCHOOL— 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. Ages under 143, 15}, and 16}.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 

ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — THREE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting 

of Exemption from Tuition Fees, and ONE JUDD 
SCHOLARSHIP of £40, for Boys under 15, on August 
6th, 1885. Also FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Examination July 29th.—For particulars of these and 
of the Exhibitions from the School, apply to the Head 
Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, M.A., Tonbridge. 











RAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD VI. at STOURBRIDGE. 

HEAD MASTER.—After July 3lst next there will 
bea VACANCY in this mastership. The gentleman 
appointed must be a graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. A residence adjacent to 
the school is provided, and he will be at liberty to take 
not more than twelve boarders. The stipend is £150 
a year, with a capit: tion-fee, at present fixed at £3 
for each boy. The number of boys now iu the school 
is 95. The present master receives, in addition, £20 
a year for teaching Science, and a fee of £3 a year 
each paid by boys who learn Greek. There are two 
assistant-masters, besides French and Drawing 
masters, paid by the Governors. A knowledge of 
Chemistry and Natural Science is considered desirable, 
Personal canvassing of the Governors will be con- 
sidered a disqualification. Applications in writing, 
with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
GEORGE PERRY, Esq., Solicitor, Stourbridge, 
Clerk to the Governors, on or before June 20th, 1885, 


EAD MASTER REQUIRED after 
present term for an old and first-grade College 
on the South Coast. Must be a clergyman not over 
35 years of age, with experience and good connection, 
able to invest on security £3,000.—Apply to “ O.,” 
CHAS. TAYLER’S Advertisement Offices, 154 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, 

The LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will become 
VACANT at the end of the current session through 
the election of Mr. Lallemand to the Professorship of 
French in University College, London. 

Candidates for the appvintmert are invited to for- 
ward applications ard testimonials, addres:ed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Monday, June 15th next, 

A detailed statement of the terms and conditions of 
the office will be forwarded on application to Dr, 
GREENWOOD, the Principal of the College. 

HENRY Wo. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


pie —- : 


OWENS COLLEGE, 
The PROFESSORSHIP of 


MANCHESTER. 
PURE MATHE- 
MATICS will become VACANT, through the resig- 
nation of Professor Barker, at the end of the current 
Session. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimonials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Monday, June Ist next. 

Information concerning the terms and conditions 
of the appointment will be forwarded on application 
to J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the 
College. 

HENRY Wm. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 


TARY, at the College. 

ILL HILL SCHOOL, 

MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Reconstituted in 1869 on the model 
of the Great Public Schools. 
Head Master—R. F. Weymovuru, D.Lit., M.A., Lond. 
Assitant-Masters—T, T. Jeffery, M.A., Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford ; 
F. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., 
Lond. ; H. A, Erlebach, B.A., Lond. ; T, H. Jackson, 
B.A., Lond., and others. 

In the Matriculation of the University of London, 
the per centage of successful candidates from the 
whole country, including those who go up a second or 
third time, is 545; from this School it has, during 
the last four years, been 73°9; 34 Candidates having 
passed out of 46, Extent of grounds about 30 acres. 
Situation most healthy. Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 
30. Constant supply of Colne Valley water. 


Drainage perfect. 

N ILL HILL SCHOOL. 
The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 

have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 

sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 

Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 

*Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 

Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 

. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Experimental Physics (with B.Se. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 

First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 

English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 

With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 

Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Law Tripos, Camb. 

Further Scriptural Examination, Lond, 

Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 

Historic 11 Tripos, Camb. 

Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

*Historical Tripos, Camb, 

Classical Tripos, Camb. 

Historical Tripos, Camb. 

Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb, 

The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 

First Class of Honours. 


O LET, FURNISHED, 161 Haver- 

stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant situa- 

tion ; convenient distance from town. Three sitting- 

rooms, four bedrooms and dressing-room; bath- 

room; small garden.—Apply, by letter, to the above 
address, for appointment to view. 











1880. 
1881, 


1882. 


1883. 
1884, 





ey 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOZ, 
KENT. : 

Heap Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq. 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s Colleze, Odmbriang 

ssistant-Master at Rugby School and Hi . 
of Plymouth College. . a ee 

High-class public school. All Masters Univers} 
Graduates. Tania and Modern Sides. Remarkable 
healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to’ the 
— or other approved places of advanced 
study. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High Schoo} 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. Referen-es kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post. 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tv the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Miss Wills will be in England 
during the month of June. Letters may be addressed 
Park Cottage, Newton-Abbott. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. REDEEM. 
ABLE STOCK. Minimum price, £100 per cent, 

The Corporation of Sheffield are receiving APPLI- 
CATIONS for the above Stock. Prospectuses and 
any further information will be supplied by 

BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar, 

Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


OFFAT HYDROPATHIC and 
PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. — The 
MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one of 
the largest and best estabiishments of the kind in the 
kingdom, is beautifully situited amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. ‘The grounds are tastefully laid out, 
and contain large bowling green, croquet and tennis 
lawns. The bathsare of the most perfect construction 
and free to all visitors. There are commodious 
billiard rooms, and separate dining-room for children, 
Special attention is paid to the cuisine. (Wines may 
be used at table, or not, at visitor’s discretion.) 
WILLIAM D'OYLY GRANGE, M.D., Moffat, visiting 
Physician.—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHAR- 
SON, Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTH.—The 
10 a.m, train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 











HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn Tennis - Courts. 250 
rooms. ‘Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—453 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ORE Cures of Asthmatical Coughs 
and consumption.—‘‘ I have recommended Dr. 
LOCOCK’sS PULMONIC WAFERS for some years, and 
have always found them give relief in the distressing 
attacks of asthmatical conghs, and in the progressive 
stages of consumption.” (Signed) J, SpENcER, M.P.S., 
225 Great Colmore Street, Birmingham, They in- 
stantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, 
phlegm, pains in tha chest, rheumatism—and taste 
pleasantly. Sold at ls 1d and 2s 91 per box, of all 
Druggists. 


OF ers dad ete OINTMENT and 





PILLS.—Ovtwarp Inrirmities.— Before the 
discovery of these remedies, many cases of sores, ulcers, 
&c.,were pronounced to be hopelessly incurable,b: cause 
the treatment pursued tended to destroy the strength 
it was incompetent to preserve, and to exasperate the 
symptoms it was inadequate to remove. Holloway’s 
Pills exert the most wholesome powers over the un- 
healthy flesh or skin, without debarring the patient 
from fresh air and exercise, and thus the constitutional 
vigour is husbanded while the most malignant ulcers, 
abscesses, and skin diseases are in process of cure. 
Both Ointment and Pills make the blood richer and 
purer, instead of permitting it to fall into that poor 
and watery state so fatal to many labouring under 
chronic ulcerations. 





*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S8., 
OOULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. Birmingham Branch, 5 Corpora- 
tion Street. 
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HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 61 and 62 CHANCERY LAN E, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on the 7th inst., and the Public 
ited (on presentation of card), to inspect 


now inv : ; 
pens of the safes and strong rooms which remain un- 
occupied ; when the Manager will furnish full 
particulars of rents, charges, &c, 


The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


1 UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

id-up Capital ... 0 wwe 
ae Fund om weave £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colon‘es. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. _ 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subscribed _ ... see «.. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ine “a ve 875,000 
ToraL INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 








ality. 
, WILLIAM C, TAODOHATD. Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. Established 1925, Invested 
Fands, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 

05,000 ACCIDENTS 

FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... .» Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WIiLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Bisex PEC E BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS ecaleulated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partien- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assyrers is directed to the Spectan ApvANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an eqnitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,500 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuainmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq, 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE, 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 1ST, 1834:— 





Total Funds . as £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... ae ai £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death as ree oa per £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., £137,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROS3E and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
May be had by order iene aa eee or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


"The distinguishing character of the 
Rutotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the v highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes cither of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 








The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A, 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 
1871. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


in this Collection. “Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
ee ee room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


Price 12s each. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873, 
Press notices, free per post. 








Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Siapence, free per post. 
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— NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JUNE. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


A Worp To Country GENTLEMEN. By One of 
Themselves. 

Tue Fate oF Marocco’ By Haro'd Arthur Perry. 

THE ACADEMY AND THE Saton. By Walter Arm- 
strong. 

A Seat 1n THE Hovse. By Alfred Austin. 

Ver TENEBROSUM: SONNETS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 
1885. By William Watson. 

Mr. GOscHEN ON NATIONAL INSURANCE. By the Rev. 
Canon Blackley. 

Tue LiseERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
V.—Poetry, Music, and Painting: Coleridge and 
Keats. By W. J. Courthope. 

Notes ON NATIVE QuESTIONS IN SoutH AFrica. By 
the Hon. Cecil Ashley. 

A VigIL In STONEHENGE. By the Earl of Carnarvon 

ON THE REMUNERATION OF LABOUR IN ENGLAND, By 
F. R. Conder. 

M. Lessar’s TriuwreyH anp AFTER. By the Hon. E. 
Stanhope. 

CoRRESPONDENCF. 

London: W. H. ALttEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 





HENRY STONE AND SON, Manphicturers 
oe 
HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 6d. 
3 {t. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s, A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
203; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


it Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 








Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1885. No. DCCCXXXVI. Price 23 6d. 
CoNTENTS, 
THE ToRPEDO SCARE. 
FortuNnE’s WHEEL,—Part III. 
Near Views OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE 
“OrHER Port” IpENTIFIED.—II. RrseMBLANCES, 
Tue Waters oF HercuLes.—Part XI. 
Tre Russian MiLirary Manevvnes, 1884, 
GLADSTONE SaGacity UNFOLDING. 
IrtisuH FEELinc—I1885. 
Tue Lostnc GamME, 
Gorpon, WOLSELEY, AND Sir CHARLES WILSON. 
INDEX. 
Witiram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
a CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
THE PROCEDURE OF THE House OF COMMONS. 
L. Dillwyn, M.P. 
THE MuseE OF History. By Augustine Birrell. 
THE URGENT NEEDS OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 
C. E. Howard Vincent. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE STRATFORD CoMMON FIELDS. 
By J. 8. Stuart-Glennie. 
By Robert 


By L. 


By 


TRADE DEPRESSION AND Low PRICES. 
Giffen. 
SocIaALisM AND AtTHeEtsM. By the Rev. M. Kanfmann, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS. By Professor 
W. K. Parker. 
Canon Lippon’s THEORY OF THE EPIScOPATE. By 
Edwin Hatch, D.D. 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. By Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, M.P. 
CoNTEMPORARY LIFE IN THE UNITED States. By 
Professor C. K. Adams, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. New Testament Exegesis, By Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
II. Socran Purmosorpny. By John Rae. 
TIL, GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER AND Company, LimITED, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C, 





Now ready, JUNE No., price 1s. 

NHE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOS. 8. EXELL, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue REVISION OF THE ENGLISH OLD TESTAMENT.— 
No. I. By Rev. Principal Douglas, D.D. 

Tue CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN THE BOOK OF JOB, 
By T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

THE BRETHREN OF OuR LorD. By Rey. Prebendary 
Huxtable, M.A. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF BarucH —II, By Rev. Wm. J. 
Deane, M.A. 

Tue PatriarcHaL Times.—II. THe APPEARING OF 
Man. By Thomas Whitelaw, D.D. 

Tue Empire or Curist, Eru. iv., 9-10. By George 
Matheson, D.D. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LiGuT OF RECENT Dis- 
COVERIES, By Rev. Professor Sayce, M.A. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark, 38 George Street ; 
London: KrGan Pavut, TRENCH, and Co. 





Now ready, price 1s, post free. 


: ieee EXPOSITOR 


for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 

= JEWS AND THE GOSPEL. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
1.A. 

THE RECONCILING Son. By Rev. Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

Tue Book OF DANIEL IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT RE- 
SEARCH AND Discovery. By Prof. J. M. Fuller, M.A. 

Tue AIM, ImpoRTANCE, DIFFICULTIES, AND BEST 


METHOD oF SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By Rev. J. 
Agar Beet. 

Meyer. By Prof. W. P. Dickson, D.D. 

Tuk THEOLOGY OF GENERAL GoRDON. By Rev. H. 


Carruthers Wilson, M.A. 
RecEnT FOREIGN LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. 8S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
Brevia. By Prof, B. B. Warfield, D.D., and G. T. 
Stokes, M,A. 
NOTICE .—Next week will be published, price 7s 6d. 
rFVHE EXPOSITOR. ol. I. ew 
Series. With a Portrait Etching of Bishop 
Martensen, by Manesse, as a Frontispiece. 
London: HoppER AND StovuGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
We 


© haadaalagie of EDUCATION, 
No. 191, for JUNE. 
1, ABOUT THE MINDS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. By the 
ev. A. M. Power, S.J. 

2. AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

3. From THE Norte-Books 
MISTRESSES. 

4, PracTicaL THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION AFTER 
Tuirty Years’ Work. By the Rey. E. Thring. 

5. “Cave.’—Part II. By Ascott Hope. 

6. THE OLDEST Paper FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 

7. Reviews :—Conrad’s German Universities; The 
School of Life; Morshead’s CEdipus Rex, &e. 

8. TRANSLATION PRIZE. 

9, OccastonaL NoTES; CoRRESPONDENCE; SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES, &C. 

10. SUPPLEMENT: — RECOLLECTIONS OF | MARK 
Pattison. By the Hon. L. A. Tollemache. 
Price 6d, per post 73d. 

Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


GIFTBOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; French morocco, 5s 6d. 
HOUGHTS for EVERY DAY. 
From the Writings of the Rev. J. LLEWELYN 
Davies. Edited by Two CLERGYMEN. 
Wm. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





oF THREE IRISH 








ES 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 


MADAME de PRESNEL. B 


FRANCES Poynter, 2 vols, By E. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited hy Mrs, Jouy 
Kent SPeNDER. 8 vols, : 


LAZARUS in LONDON. ByF, 


W. Rosryson, Author of ‘No Church.” 3 vols 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyatt, Author of “ We Two,” &c. 3 vols, 
The SINS of the FATHERS, By 
HENRY CRESSWELL. 3 vols. [Newt week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


A STUDY of a WOMAN. 








In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s 6d, 
C O RIN NWN 4s, 


By RITA, 


Author of “Dame Durden,” “ Vivienne,’ « My 
Lord Conceit,”? &e. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
__ Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers. 
In feap. 8vo, parchment, price 7s 6d. 


SAPPH O. 


Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal 
Translation. 


By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON, M.A, 
With Engraved Frontispiece after Alma Tadema, M.A. 
DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 

Now ready, price 2s 6.1, crown 8yo, cloth, 


SPRING MORNING IN THE EAST. 
By P. A. W. 
‘* A very pleasantly written account of a personally 
conducted tour.”—Literary World, 


London: W. KENT and CO., 23 Paternoster Row. 
ATURE and THOUGHT. By Prof. 


St. GeorGE Mivart. Second Edition. Cloth, 4s, 
**The complete command of the subject, the wide 
grasp, the subtlety, the readiness of illustration, the 
grace of style, contrive to render this one of the most 
admirable books of its class.”’—British Quarterly 
Review. 

**We have nothing but praise and thanks for a 
book which will prove of equal use to the preacher, 
the theologian, and the man of the world,’’—Dublin 
Review. 

Burns and Oates, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


VENING COMMUNIONS. —A 

Letter from a Layman to a Layman. Price 3d. 

GrEoRGE BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


LD and NEW SARUM.—See the 
BUILDER for this week (price 4d; by post, 

44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; also a Suggestion for 
the Treatment of Westminster Hall ; Sculpture at the 
— Academy (Illustrated); Desigu for Admiralty 
and War Office, by P. J. Marvin—Alfrick Church 
Restoration, Interior and Exterior Views—Double 
Piscina, Merton College Chapel, Oxford—The thetic 
Analysis of Curves of Contrary-Flexure, by W. Cave 
Thomas—Notes on Recurring Forms in Historic 
Ornament, by W. R. Lethaby, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 











GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S| 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standar 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
| “{WENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 








COCOA 








Hookham’s Patent 
PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
raught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY, June, 1885. 


23 61. 
‘TADSTONE AS A FOREIGN Minister. By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
Ms ea 288 Poor. By the Right Hon. Sir kt, Assheton Cross, M.P. 
Genius AND INSANITY. By James Sully. 
HE IRISH PARLIAMENT OF 1782. By Henry Jephson. 
James RusseLL LOWELL. By G. Barnett Smith. 
Our ARMIES IN INDIA. By Frederick W. Verney. 
Drink: A REJOINDER. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell 
(Tae FAITHFULL SHEPHERDESS®.” By Lady Archibald Campbell. ad 
LETTERS FROM A PRIVATE SOLDIER IN Eaypt. By William H. Saunders, G Troop, 
19th Hussars. - 
Mixinc Inspection A Suam. By J. M, Foster (Working Miner). 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By Henry Broadhurst, M.P. 
Tue Crimes Act. By the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 


This day, at all Libraries. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel. 


By Lucas Maver, Author of “ Mrs, Lorimer : a Sketch in Black and White,” 
3 vols. . , 

“Jt isa long while since we have come across a new novel which combines so 
many good qualities in so high a degree as ‘ Colonel Enderby’s Wife.’ The style 
js easy and vigorous...... The story is seriously interesting and well told.”— 
Guardian. : : os aan ; 

“The interest never fligs, and its dénouement is extremely dramatic.”—Moriing 
Post. 





NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION. Its Modes and 


Principles. By Francrs Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P, With 51 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW VOLUME inthe PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
TINT VIG 1 THMaa NT CY 
DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of an 
EXGLISH OPIUM-EATER. Reprinted from the first Edition, with Notes 
of De Quincey’s Conversations by RicHarD WoopuHovsgE, and other additions. 
Edited by RicuHarp Garnett, Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 
7s 6d. 

“ Unusual interest attaches to this new edition of a favourite English classic 
from the fact that it contains hitherto unpublished notes of De Quincey’s con- 
versations by Richard Woodhouse and other new matter......De Quincey’s con- 
versations are very interesting...... We must not omit to mention Dr. Garnett’s 
own notes, both upon the Confessions and Woodhouse’s Conversations of De 
Quincey ; which prove the editor’s c’ose acquaintance with his subject, and 
which throw much useful light npon passages otherwise obscure or difficult of 
apprehension.” — Times 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


KNOWLEDGE and REALITY: a Criticism 


of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s ‘‘ Principles of Logic.’’ By BERNARD BosanqveEt, M.A. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


NOTES of a TOUR from BRINDISI to 


YOKOHAMA, 1883-1884. By Lord RonaLp Gower, 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
POEMS of a LIFE. By Lord Suerprooxe. 


“Poems of a Life’ are in no way unworthy of their author. They present 
him ina new character, and exhibit an unexpected latitude of sympathy...... 
What is more, they introduce an entirely new note into the many-toned harmony 
of English verse...... A literary surprise which will gratify two worlds in these 
days of quickening sympathy with the colonies.” —Times. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


CHRIST of CONTENTION. Three Essays. 


By E. G. Puncnarp, D.D., Vicar of Christ Church, Luton, 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


+ / y 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for JUNE. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
ContTENTS. 
IsmatL: A VinpIcATION. By Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart. 
Eton in Eiguty-Five. By the Rev. G. E, Marindin. 
THE QUEEN AND HER FamiLy. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 
SPECIALISM IN MEDICINE, By Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
WYcLir AND THE BisLE. By Professor W. Milligan. 
THE SASKATCHEWAN Scare. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
THE HELLENIC AFTERWORLD. By Professor Percy Gardner. 
Paris AS AN ENGLISH RESIDENCE. By Frederic Marshall. 
Scorch AND OTHER TownsuiPs. By Emile de Laveleye. 
An Operatic Crisis, By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
THE PARNELLITE PROGRAMME. By Richard Pigott. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE THROUGH FOREIGN SPECTACLES, By Professor Vinogradoff. 
Peace with Russia. By 8. Laing, M.P. 
Homr anp ForriGN AFFAIRS :— 
1, Pouitics. 
2, FINANCE, 


OSWALD CRAWFURD'S NEW NOVEL, 
“A WOMAN’S REPUTATION,” will 
be ready on Monday next. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 





“Everything Mrs, Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perceptionaud 
common sense.”—Saturday Review. 


Uniform Edition, Illustrated, small Svo, with Pictorial Covers, 5s per vol. 


Fourteenth Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
“The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.’—Athenwum. 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap. 4to, ls. 


Third Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 
JAN of the WINDMILL. 
** A delightful story for children and older people.”’”—Academy. 
Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap, 4to, 1s. 


Sixth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham, 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 


**Tt is a beautifally told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Third Edition, with 9 Il!ustrations by Pasqnier and Wolf. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


“The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever 
read.”—Leadev. 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap. 4to, ls. 


Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


**A very good story, full of adventures graphically told......The style is just 
what it should be—simple, but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling...... Like all Mrs. Ewing’s tales, it is sound, sensible, and 
wholesome.”—Times. 


With 4 Illustrations. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other TALES. 


“Never has Mrs, Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and that 


is saying a great deal.””—Academy. 


Illustrated by Mrs. Allingham and others. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. Sixteen 


Volumes, With numerous Contributions by Mrs. Ewrna and other Eminent 
Writers, Imperial 8vo, price £3 3s per set. 








Third Edition, Revised, with a Portrait of Arthur Haliam. 


A KEY to “IN MEMORIAM.” By Alfred 


Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. Feap. 8vo, parch- 


ment, 3s 6d. 


Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry 


PAaTMORE. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 





Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By 


W. C.CovrranD, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbewussten.”” 


LONDON : 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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LETTERS BY THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 





This day, post Svo, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


H O M &E LE T T E R S: 


WRITTEN FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN IN 1830-31. 
By the late EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LORD LYTTON’S NEW POEM. 


GLENAVERIL; or, the Metamorphoses. 
A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. 


By the EARL of LYTTON. 


eee ee ee icine —— — 





Feap. 8vo, 2s each Book. 
BOOK II1II1.—THE ALPS. [ This day. 
BOOK I., The ORPHANS, and BOOK II., FATALITY, are already published, 
feap. 8vo, 2s each. 
To be published Monthly in Six Parts. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, crown 8vo, 6s each vol. 


GRoOt’ £&’Ss PL ATO. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Edited by Professor BAIN. 


In 4 volumes, 6s each. The Volumes may be had separately. 


*,.* This Edition is uniform with the Popular Edition of Grote’s “ History of Greece.’’ 
By a slight departure from the arrangement of previous Editions, each Volume will be made 
up of nearly-related subjects. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ASE FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I ‘ f ai 
dealers making enemaah an “of sc EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
Pp E P T O N | z E D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 
HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in half-in-hour. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 
37 Newgate Street. 








DR. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 





ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 





THE RUSSO-AFSHAN QUESTION, 
CENTRAL ASIAN 
QUESTIONS : 


Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia, 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “The Hi-tory of China,” “England ana 
Russia in Central Asia,” &e, 

With Portrait and 3 Mups, show'ng (1) the 
Acquisitions of Russia in Asia, (2) the Valleys of the 
Murghab an? Hari-Rwi, (3) the Chinese Empire, 
Tongkiny, &ec. 


Demy 8vo, 183, June 3rd, 


A HISTORY OF THE MAHDI. 


THE MAHDI, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By Professor JAMES DARMESTETER, 
College of Franee, 
Illustrated, sewed, 1s; cloth, 1s 61, post free. 
[ Ready. 

“Tt has been left to a Frenchman, M. James 
Darmesteter, to furnish the world with the first 
appreciation of the Mahdi which is worth reading. 
«+. Altogether, the lecture at the Sorbonne is one of 
the most suggestive and interesting studies of the 
central figure of the great drama of the Soudan that 
we have yet seen, and we cordially commend it.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, on the French Lecture. 


A NEW GUIDE-BOOK TO LONDON, 


LITERARY LANDMARKS 
OF LONDON. 


By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, post free. [Roady. 

“The plan of the work is an alphabetical arrange. 
ment under authors, the d:scriptions of the historic 
sites being given in the writer’s own words, or 
through his biographer, marginal notes giving the 
authorities. The work fills a place no one has hitherto 
attempted to fill, and is done with great thoroughness, 
the author having consulted innumerable volumes on 
London, ‘from Stow and Strype to the younger 
Dickens,’’’—Publishers’ Weekly (N.Y.). 


A NEW ITALIAN NOVEL. 


A NOBLE KINSMAN: 


a Novel. 

By ANTON GIULIO BARRILI, 
Author of ‘The Devil’s Portrait,’ Ke. 
Translated from the Italian by H. A. MartTIy. 

2 vols. crown S8vo, 2ls. [Ready. 


SKCOND THOUSAND. 

New Work by the late Editor of The Expositor 
“EXPOSITIONS.” 
By Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of “ Salvator 
Mundi,” &c. 

Dedicated to Baron Tennyson (Poet-Laureate). 
Demy 8vo0, cloth, 7s 6 (post free). 


“Clearly shows the parting of the ways—of the new 
from the old theology, of the literal from the spiritual 
line of interpretation. It will meet with a warm wel- 
come and allay many anxious donbts.”’—Literary 
World, 

“The author of these thoughtful and tru'y re- 
freshing pages endeavours to lead his readers into 
the spacious heritage of theological freedom on which 
this generation has joyfully entered. Such teacher 
are wise and tender makers of theology.’—Christiv 
World. 


Catalogues post-free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 





26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Now ready, price 1s, Articles on 


The RUSSIAN ARMAMENT; 


How an Empire was Founded ; Mark Pattison, 
&e., besides Stories by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Mrs. 
Annie Edwardes, and Mrs, G. W. Godfrey appear 
in the JUNE NUMBER of TEMPLE BAR, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the Author of “ A Drawn Game.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. 


> 


By Basiz, Author of “ Love the Debt.” &. 3 
vols. 


[ Now ready. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
In 2 vols, crown 8yo. 


[ Now ready, 
ATHENZUM. 

“The Jew, as he figures in our Fnglish society of 
to-day, with his strange powers of repelling us, and 
again compelling our admiration, has often been 
drawn, but nowhere with more conspicuous success or 
with a more sympathetic touch...... Nor is the author 
less successful in sketching essential traits of American 
and English nationality. May Vincent, a girl endowed 
with ‘the unconscious courage of utter trvthfulness,’ 
isa wholly delightful creation, and the stormy love- 
making between her and her masterful admirer is 
charmingly told. Of the dialogue we can speak in 
terms of the very highest praise...... We have by this 
time said enough to indicate that in ‘Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime,’ there exists a combination of excellences, 
pathos, humour, subtle characterisation, and brilliant 
dialogue, any one of which would have sufticed to lift 
it far above the level of ordinary novels.” 


By a New Writer. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 


vols, 
By the Author of “ Hester Kirton.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. §&. 


MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Miriam’s Marriage,’”’ 
&e. 3 vols. 
THE PICTORIAL WORLD, 

“The study of character in Leuisa is as 
merciless as it is keen and minute. Not even 
a French realist, with his professed reliance on 
documents humains, could have dissected a life and 
laid bare its motives with clearer insight and 
stronger purpose than this accomplished novelist...... 
Mrs. Macquoid has written most effectively against 
one of the worst evils of our home life, because she 
has written temperately. In ‘ Louisa’ she has ob- 
tained a decided success. Her study of character is 
deeper and her grasp is stronger than we remember 
them in any other of her novels. The interest is 
kept up without flagging, and the conclusion, which 
we have been careful not to betray, is powerfully 
dramatic. The style is clear, concise, and smooth, 
and the novel will, withont doubt, be widely read 
and thoroughly enjoyed.” 


By the Author of “ Fools of Fortune.” 


A GOOD HATER. B 
FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of “ The anh 
Prime,” &c. 3 vols, 

SOCIETY. 

“The scene of this novel is laid Jargely in India, 
and Mr. Boyle is, of course, peculiarly in his element 
in treating of camp-life in Afghanistan; but he also 
takes us to London and the provinces, and paints each 
condition of life as faithfully as the other. Although 
£0 able an essayist as Mr. Boyle might have been par- 
doned had he permitted his descriptive writing to 
preponderate, such is not the case, as there is plenty 
of bright and natural dialogue to add to the interest 
of his clever work.” 


NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers. In 1 vol., 6s, 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. 
3. H. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” 


“Susan Drummond,” &. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








Now ready. 
A TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY OF THE ISLAND OF 


Y P R UV 


C Ss, 
EXECUTED BY COMMAND OF 
H.E, Major-General Sir R. BIDDULPH, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.A. High Commissioner ; 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


H. H. KITCHENER, RE., 


DIRECTOR OF SURVEY, 
Assisted by Lieutenant S. C. N. GRANT, R.E. 


The Map, drawn to a scale of one inch to one statute mile = satiw the scale of the Ordnance Survey 
of the United Kingdom, has been engraved on fifteen copper-plates, and printed on Imperial Sheets, forming 
an Atlas when bound measuring 15 in, by 22 in.; or, when mounted together as one Map, measuring 12 ft, 
6 in. by 7 ft. 

It is the first Survey ever execated of this interesting Island, and is in itself a noble result of the 
English Occupation. 


Price, in plain sheets, with Index Map, £3; Coloured Sheets, £3 10s; or mounted on linen, in a morocco 
tuck case, £5 5s. It may also be had bound as an Atlas, Imperial Folio, half-morccco ; or in a Portfolio (flat, 
15 in, by 22 in.), half-morocco, price £4 4s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANFORD’S 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” 
Translated by A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 


A Series of Six Volumes, de‘criptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several hundred Illustrations, price £6 6s 
the set, or 21s per Volume separately. 


CAPTAIN 





“The six volames which it comprises contain, on the whole, a more convenient and instructive collection 
of facts, in relation to physical and political geography, than any other work of the kind published in Eng- 
land, and the apparatus of maps and diagrams with which they are furnished is extremely creditable to those 
concerned in its execution.’’—Saturday Review. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., 


and G. G. CuisHotm, B.Se. Edited by Sir 
ANDREW Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 


ASIA. With Ethnological Appendix. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir Ricuarp 
Temp te, Bart. 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by 
KritTu JounsTon, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NORTH AMERICA. Edited and En- 
larged by Professor F. V. Haypen and Professor 
A. R. C. SEtwyn, F.R.S. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 
INDIES, and SOUTH AMERICA. 
Extended by H. W. Bates, F.R.G.S. 


AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended 


by ALFRED R. WaL1acz, F.R.G.S. 


WEST 


Edited and 








DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
This day is published. 
LETTERS ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
By HELENA FAUCIT, Lady MARTIN. 


With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolf Lehmann; engraved by the late 
F. Holl. 
4to, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. / 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On June 5th, crown 8vo, cloth. 


SONG CELESTIAL: 


Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahabharata.) 


BEING A DISCOURSE BETWEEN ARJUNA, PRINCE OF INDIA, AND THE SUPREME BEING 
UNDER THE FORM OF KRISHNA, 


THE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


RDWtkEs:N Ee Bw OL BD, 
Author of “The Light of Asia.” 





TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT ; 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 

By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 

And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 
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Svo, 10s 6d. 
The LIMITS of INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY ; 
an Essay. By Francis C. MontacvE, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and University College, London. 


Svo, 103 6d. 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION in ENGLAND. Popular Addresses, Notes, and other 
Fragments. By the lute ArNotp ToyNnses, Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Together with a Short Memoir by B. Jowett, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


8vo, 12s. 

STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. By W. L. Courtnzy, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

With Illustrations, medium 8vo. 

NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
South Kensington. 

Part I.—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
Second Edition, with 325 Woodcuts, 103 64. 
Part II—COMMENCEMENT of SECOND STAGE, or 
ADVANCED COURSE. Second Edition, with 300 
Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 
Part III.—MATERIALS. ADVANCED COURSE and COURSE 
for HONOURS. With 183 Woodcuts, 213. 


With Illustrations, Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 
PHYSICAL GEOLOGY for STUDENTS 
and GENERAL READERS. By A. H. Green, M.A., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 
LIFE and WRITINGS of CHARLES LESLIE, 
M.A., Nonjuring Divine. By the Rev. R. J. Lesttz, M.A., Vicar 
of Holbeach 8. John, Lincolnshire. 


8vo0, 12s. 
LETTERS of the Rev. J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., 
late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, Edited by his Sister. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By the Rev. Isaac Witttams, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


New Edition, Svo, 12s. 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Artuur W. Hannan, B.D., 
Rector of Barton-on-the. Heath, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 


With Frontispiece, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 
HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE: a 
Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sipvey Lear, Anthor of 
“Christian Biographies,” &c. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
LOGIC and LIFE; with other Sermons. By 
the Rev. H. S. Hotnanp, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 53 6d. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. ‘The Epistles 
of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. Barvabas, St. Polycarp, together 
with the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Translated 
into English, with an Introductory Notice, by Cuarues H. Hooter, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 





Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The SCHOOL of LIFE. Seven Addresses 


delivered during the London Mission, 1885, in St. Paul’ 
Knightsbridge, to Public School Men, by late and poeenn el 
oo With an Introduction by C. J. Vavenay, D.D ran 
of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple ; former! Head } me 
Harrow School. oe ee 


Contents :—Introduction, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.—The 
Old, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.— Quit you like Men, by the Bh 
of Southwell.—Tbe High Responsibilities of Educated Christians = 
R. J. Wilson, M.A.—The Charter of Life, by Edward Thrine M A wd 
The Will and the Way, by William Haig Brown, LL.D.—The Christian 
Warfare, by E. C. Wickham, M.A.—The Attraction of the Cross b 
Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. ha 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1883. 
Syo, 143. 


The WORLD as the SUBJECT of REDEMP- 


TION. Being an Attempt to Estimate the Effect of Christian 
Faith on Human Society as aimed at in the Past and anticipated 
in the Future. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremanvre, M.A, 
Canon of Canterbury, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and late Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. , 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL GOSs- 


PELS for the SUNDAYS, one for each day in the year. With 
an Introduction on their Origin, History, the Modifications made 
in them by the Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer Book, 
the honcur always paid to them in the Church, and the propor. 
tions in which they are drawn from the Writings of the Four 
Evangelists. By Epwarp Meyrick Govrsury, D.D., D.C.L, 
Dean of Norwich. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, each 83. Sold separately. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposition 


Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Com- 
munion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, 
and General Character, and Appendices containing Expositions 
of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer Book of 1519, and 
of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. By Epwaxo 
Meyrick Govunsury, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 

Vol. I. (432 pp) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 

Vol. IL. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


FOOTPRINTS of the SON of MAN, as 
TRACED by ST. MARK. Being Eighty Portions for Private 
Study, Family Reading, and Instructions in Church. By 
Hirrpert Morrimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely, and Principal of the Theological 
College. With an Iutroduction by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J, B. Mozrry, D.D., late 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity iu the 
University of Oxford. . 


New and Enlarged Edition, 4to, 21s. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com- 
meutary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry Brunt, D.D. 


Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, crown Svo, 7s Gd. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy 
and the Laity of the Church of England. By the Rav. Joun 
Henry Brunt, D.D., Editor of “* The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &¢. Revised by Sir Wanrser G. F. Puittimore, Batrt., 
D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincolu, 
and Official of the Archdeaconry of Colchester. 


18mo, 1s; 16mo, with red borders, 2s 61. 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 
a Poem in Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry Bicxersretn, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 
(The larger Edition, 33 6d, may still be had.) 
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